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THE TEXAS CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
(Educationally Speaking) 


A. W. BIRDWELL 
State Teachers College, Nacogdoches 


“All Texans, regardless of age or degrees obtained, again are going 
to school in 1936.” For this year is the birthday of Texas independ- 
ence. To Texans, the centennial is much more than a great commer- 
cial exposition. During the entire year a careful study of early Texas 
history will be pursued. Theoretically, at least, Texas is expecting 
a great revival of patriotism. And Texas is inviting the people of 
the world to attend classes and to receive both instruction and in- 
spiration. The experiences of the past will be lived over; attainments 
and achievements will reveal the present. From a study of both 
the past and the present, possibilities of the future will become ap- 
parent, and tangible objectives will become incentives for endeavor. 

The struggle for Texas independence is one of a half dozen of the 
most important events in the history of the country. Texas and the 
Southwest were the last great frontier. California and the vast West 
were, and are, intimately related to the Texas Revolution and the 
war between Mexico and the United States, which happened ten years 
later. Here, then, is to be found one of the struggles that made the 
English-speaking race dominant on the North American continent. 
It should be remembered that much of what we call “Americanism” 
grew out of frontier conditions. 

Primarily, the Texas Revolution was not a struggle for more land, 
nor was the war between Mexico and Texas an effort primarily to 
secure more slavery territory. To be sure, many of the colonists 
had come in search of new homes, lured by what seemed to be bound- 
less land resources. Also, they had promised allegiance to the liberal 
constitution of Mexico, but they brought with them the Anglo-Ameri- 
can love of liberty, representative government, and freedom of reli- 
gion. Such sentiments will not down. They formed lasting patterns 
of social thinking, and have been made strong and dominating through 
the conquests of many frontiers. 
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And here is the historic meaning of the Texas Revolution. It was 
a struggle between the Anglo-American and the Spanish-American, 
and the conflicting ideas of social relationships and political activities 
implied in the two terms. The results of the struggle, therefore, were 
important. Regardless of the question of right and wrong, regardless 
of which was the better social pattern, the great Southwest became, 
as a result of the struggle, the home of liberal ideas. The subsequent 
history of which is but an unfolding of these ideas, postulating free- 
dom of religion and present constitutional guarantees of personal 
rights, and universal public education as the one eternal safeguard 
of these rights. 

And those who come to our birthday party will catch the spirit of 
this struggle. In a thousand communities, through festivals and 
pageants, the colorful story of Texas will be told, and visitors from 
every land and every clime will thrill to its telling. The Alamo, where 
Travis and his men died for freedom; San Jacinto, where Houston 
and his army won one of the great decisive conflicts of history, will 
become the common heritage of men everywhere, reminding of the 
grim realities in the long struggle for liberty and the sacrifices that 
had been made in order that we and our posterity may enjoy the 
blessings of good government, the opportunity for infinite develop- 
ment, and the prosperity that results. 

Then, too, visitors from other states will find genuine interest 
in seeing the different sections of Texas—a great empire with infinite 
resources capable of sustaining a population of from twenty-five to 
fifty millions of people, with many thousands of miles of improved 
highways, along which are ample accommodations for tourists. And, 
withal, a salubrious climate which makes travel in Texas thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

In East Texas the wooded hills and running streams, clear and 
sparkling, make travel delightful. One may go over the same route, 
El Camino Real—the Royal Road, now known as the Old San Antonio 
Road, leading from Natchitoches, Louisiana, to San Antonio, Texas, 
and on to Mexico. Houston, Crockett, Bowie, and a host of others 
traveled down this highway with their faces to the west, looking for 
adventure, for romance, for a new home in the Southwest. Many 
of them rode to death, but also to a wonderful immortality. One 
should not leave East Texas without a visit to the world’s biggest 
oil field, with more than 20,000 wells, with a teeming population, with 
fine schools, splendid recreational facilities, with a good citizenship, 
and a better one in the making. 

The traveler to Texas will want to linger a while in San Antonio, 
the city of sunshine and romance. Here one may see old Texas and 
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new Texas, adobe huts and palatial residences, life as primitive as 
a hundred years ago and life thoroughly modern, with all the trap- 
pings of modern invention, great industry, great buildings—all that 
constitute an up-to-the-minute city. Splendid facilities furnish pro- 
gressive educational opportunities to rich and poor alike; the Alamo, 
of hallowed memory, reminds of both the priest and the soldier; mag- 
nificent parks offer recreational facilities every day in the year. 

From San Antonio into the West, one may go over either of two 
routes: through the Kerrville-Fredericksburg-Junction territory, 
abounding in wonderful scenery and very many beautiful streams, or 
over the more southern route by Uvalde, the home of Vice-President 
Garner, Del Rio, and on beyond Pecos. In the Far West, the Davis 
Mountains and the proposed Big Bend Park offer a great variety of 
thrills. Here one may see the finest herds of Hereford cattle; here 
one may see beautiful apple orchards; here one may visit the great 
McDonald Observatory, made possible by the gift of a patriotic 
Texan; built by the University of Texas and under the joint control 
of the University of Texas and the University of Chicago. The clear 
atmosphere offers exceptional scientific opportunities, and the tele- 
scope that is ready for installation will be one of the greatest in 
the world. 

The Texas coast, from Galveston to Point Isabel, abounds in good 
harbors. The best of swimming on beautiful and safe beaches, fish- 
ing where they bite every day in the year, together with really fine 
climatic conditions, all combining to make the coast country of Texas 
a constant delight. One would want to see Galveston and travel up 
the ship channel to Houston, and certainly spend a few days in this, 
the greatest city of the Southwest. From Brownsville one may trav- 
erse the Magic Valley, with its million and a half citrus trees—a 
valley as rich as the Nile. Hard by and a little to the north are the 
winter gardens from whence go to the markets of the world thou- 
sands of carloads of spinach, onions, strawberries, and a host of other 
vegetables and fruits. 

Of course, travelers to Texas should see the great plains with the 
most modern agricultural implements, the finest breeds of cattle, 
clean and attractive cities. Splendid public schools and colleges are 
the result of a virile and intelligent citizenship. From the West, and 
visiting many interesting places en route, one will come eventually 
to Fort Worth, “where the West begins.” Either going or coming, 
Fort Worth is inescapable, and here will be an important part of the 
Centennial Exposition, featuring the livestock and packing industry, 
together with a faithful portrayal of early frontier conditions. “A 
home on the range” becomes a reality. Rodeos will portray much 
of the activity of the ranch and farm. Texas cannot be understood 
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without some knowledge of the contribution made by the intrepid 
men that developed the cattle industry. 

But from Fort Worth one must hasten to Dallas, the home of the 
Centennial Exposition. Dallas, the commercial center of the South- 
west, a really modern city with all that that term implies. For fifty 
years the Texas State Fair has been held in Dallas, and Dallas knows 
how to entertain great crowds, and has the facilities to make them 
comfortable. 

And Dallas and Texas are planning a really big show; how big 
can be only intimated by figures. It will be a twenty-five million 
dollar exposition—Dallas furnishing in cash and property some nine 
and one-half million dollars. The state of Texas appropriated three 
million dollars for the centennial—one million, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to be spent at Dallas, and one million, eight hundred 
thousand dollars to finance celebrations in the various communities 
of the state, to furnish permanent markers for historic spots, for 
the preservation of historic buildings, and the construction of his- 
torical museums. The federal government is spending three millions 
for similar purposes. In addition, great industrial concerns are 
spending many millions of dollars both for buildings and for exhibits. 
More than a million and a half will be spent for landscaping, light- 
ing, utilities. A mere glance at the figures will indicate that Texas 
is planning to put on a really big party. 

But the figures indicate only the framework of the exposition. 
The exposition at Dallas will be perhaps the most complete project 
of visual education yet attempted. The cultural, recreational, indus- 
trial, and artistic development not only of Texas, but of the entire 
country will be amply and convincingly portrayed. The story in 
itself will be educative, and present accomplishments will stimulate 
the ambition to build a more imposing structure of civilization in the 
years to come. The greatest in art and sculpture will be on exhibi- 
tion, and the finest of music may be enjoyed in a great air-cooled 
auditorium at all hours of the day without extra cost. 

This paper would be incomplete without a brief description of 
one or two of the outstanding educational features of the exposition. 

First, the Cavalcade of Texas. “This gigantic dramatization of 
Texas history will be presented three times daily for 177 consecutive 
days on a vast stage 300 feet from wing to wing and 170 feet deep. 
This great stage is in reality composed of five stages, each separated 
from the other, as the need arises, by curtains of spray which rise 
upward under a flood of colored lights as the scene shifts from presidio 
to mission and galleon to ox wagon.” The Cavalcade of Texas will 
portray four hundred years of colorful history in the Southwest. It 
will be woven around a pretty, romantic story, with Betty, a modern 
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young girl, as one of the actors, and Smokey, the name being char- 
acteristic of the West, the other. As Smokey undertakes to convince 
Betty of the attractiveness of Texas, the story is unfolded. The 
Indian war drums; the Conquistadores, men who traveled over Texas 
in the long ago, seeking wealth and adventure; the coming of the 
French under La Salle, and the brief time that the Fleur de Lis floats 
over the homes of the Tejas Indians; the coming of the Spanish under 
the leadership of pious and consecrated priests, who built in Texas 
the immortal missions; St. Denis going over the Old San Antonio 
Road to open trade with Mexico; Jean Lafitte and his buccaneers; 
the Texas Revolution, with all of its dramatic and tragic interest; 
the frontier with its herds of cattle, military outposts, the Texas 
Rangers protecting the homes and the property of the people; presen- 
tation of the movements that have made modern Texas—this is a 
brief indication of the episodes that will be wrought out on the stage. 
Perhaps no more ambitious spectacle has been attempted, and as a 
matter of visual education, perhaps nothing better has been con- 
ceived. One must necessarily go away with accurate knowledge of 
the making of Texas, and a keen appreciation of those great char- 
acters who stalked across the path of history in the long ago. It is 
thought, also, that the real development of Texas, educationally, re- 
ligiously, politically, economically, will be shown to the millions of 
visitors in this way better than in any other, revealing an empire 
almost self-sustaining, where people may live and laugh and love 
and grow prosperous and attain complete contentment. 

Special attention should be called to the National Folk Festival. 
“For the first time at any Ameriéan exposition, native American song 
and dance will cross the stage when the third National Folk Festival 
comes to Dallas from June 14 to 21 as a part of the Texas Centennial 
Exposition. It should be remembered that the Texas Folk Lore 
Society, for a quarter of a century, has collected and published Texana 
materials. The Folk Festival will, of course, emphasize songs and 
dances, folk art traditions, all of which go to make up the social his- 
tory of the people.” During this festival, 20,000 school children of 
Texas will sing the patriotic songs of this great state. They are now 
being trained in every schoolhouse in the land to sing these songs, 
and will present at Dallas perhaps the greatest spectacle of the entire 
state. This cooperative endeavor will reveal one of the very finest 
educational activities. 

There is no time for a minute description of the entire exposition. 
Come to our birthday party and help us to celebrate a hundred years 
of marvelous history and development, and help us to formulate for 
the future a finer civilization. 


THE SOUTH’S OLDEST STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUSAN KIRKMAN VAUGHN 
Florence State Teachers College 


As early as 1826 the Tennessee Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Nashville began to consider the advisability of estab- 
lishing an institution of higher learning in the Tennessee Valley. 
La Grange, Alabama, made an offer of $10,000 for the purpose. Since 
the location was attractive, this offer was accepted, and on January 
11, 1830, La Grange College opened its doors, six miles from the 
present town of Leighton, Alabama. 

La Grange flourished for a few years and graduated some men 
prominent in early affairs. By 1854, however, because of lack of 
money and malarial surroundings, the trustees decided to move the 
college to Florence, where it was offered better buildings, a large 
endowment, and better local patronage. La Grange College was 
moved to Florence, January 11, 1855, and was named Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Wesleyan was unusually successful until the War Between 
the States broke out. In the Florence Gazette, July 3, 1861, we read 
the following announcement: 


NO COMMENCEMENT THIS YEAR 


My Dear Brothers: . Our college is on a war footing. Our professors and 
about one hundred of our students have gone to war. . . . Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has certainly contributed all its valuable material for this war of defense. 
: . No commencement this year. 


Truly your friend, 
R. H. 


RIVERS, 
Florence, Ala., June 10, 1861. 


During the war Florence was subjected to raids and counter- 
raids. The war over, the campus and the walls of the building were 
' about all that was left of Wesleyan University, the pride of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Efforts were made to revive Wesleyan, but the prostrate condition 
of economic affairs made this impossible. Temporarily a private 
school for boys was taught in the building. 

In 1872, at a meeting of the Holston conference, the Methodist 
Church recognized that under changed conditions it was unable to 
maintain Wesleyan University as a church school, and offered the 
building and twelve-acre campus to the state for a normal school on 
condition that the state would appropriate not less than $5,000 a 
year for maintenance. This offer was accepted, and the first school 
for training teachers in the South was established. Just who orig- 
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inated the idea of a normal school at old Wesleyan is not known; but 
Neander H. Rice, Judge William B. Wood, and Dr. Albert H. Jones 
were leaders in the movement. The establishment of this school 
was the most far-reaching change in the educational life of Alabama 
since the beginning of the public school system in 1854. 

State Normal School, the original name of State Teachers College, 
was chartered December 15, 1872, and opened its doors to students 
-in September, 1873. The catalog stated that the school was founded 
in order that young men who wished to fit themselves for the pro- 
fession of teaching might be the beneficiaries; but before its doors 
were opened in 1873, the privilege of attendance was extended to 
“Young Ladies.” This procedure was such a radical departure from 
age-old custom that it was not until the second year of the institution 
that “Young Ladies” accepted its advantages ; then thirty-one “Young 
Ladies” availed themselves of their privilege. The daring innovation 
of allowing “Young Ladies” to attend the same school as “Young 
Gentlemen” proved so highly satisfactory that the school catalog of. 
the year 1874-75 contained an announcement that reads as follows: 


Young ladies and young gentlemen have been members of the same classes 
and have received the same instruction; and it is the pleasure of the faculty to 
announce that in their opinion the experiment has been eminently successful. 
The attrition consequent upon an intimate association between the parties has 
exerted a beneficial influence upon the deportment of all. 


Thus the Rubicon was crossed, the results were satisfactory, and 
the worthy educators gave it their blessing. 

Although the equipment of the school was simple, the faculty was 
strong and capable. Septimus P. Rice, A.M., a former teacher in 
Wesleyan University, was president. His assistants were Rev. Hardie 
Brown, A.M., a Methodist minister of note, later president of the 
Normal School, 1881-1885; W. D. Wills, A.M.; and James K. Powers, 
A.M., president of the Normal School, 1888-1897, president of the 
University of Alabama, 1897-1901, and again president of the Normal 
School, 1911 until his death in 1913. 

The elementary nature of the entrance requirements of the school 
in its early years shows the necessity of meeting the deplorable con- 
dition of the state in regard to high schools. These requirements 
were “a respectable knowledge of English Grammar, Geography, and 
Arithmetic.” The Normal School, therefore, must undertake to 
make good the deficiencies of the public school by careful preparation 
in academic high school work. Indeed, two classes of students were 
admitted, the academic student, who paid tuition, and the Normal 
student, who was given tuition free upon condition that he would 
teach in the public schools of the state two years. The school fur- 
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nished instruction for three years and there was to be a preparatory. 
department for those not ready to enter the Normal School. 

The curriculum for grammar school pupils for the most part was 
along accepted lines of that time. In addition to common school 
subjects, the following subjects were included in the college depart- 
ment: Mathematics—algebra, plane and spherical geometry, trig- 
onometry, surveying; English—literature, logic, rhetoric, and elocu- 
tion ; science—botany, physiology, physics, chemistry, geology, astron- 
omy, and later mineralogy. The classical and church origin of the 
college is easily recognized in the emphasis placed on Latin through- . 
out the course and the presence of mental science, moral science, and 
evidences of Christianity. The beginning of professional work in 
education was also laid down. The catalog states: 

The president will deliver a regular course of lectures on the “Art and 
Science of Teaching,” with special reference to the organization and discipline of 
schools. . . . The teachers in each class are to give instruction as to the best 
methods of imparting information to their pupils. There will be connected with 
the school a Department of Primary Instruction known as Model School, in which 
Normal students will, under the supervision of a competent superintendent, have 
an opportunity to put into practice the instruction they have received. 

The educational world of the twentieth century may smile at this 
curriculum designed to prepare the youth of Alabama to meet the 
problems of the seventies, yet it was similar to that of many colleges 
of that day, and apparently the results were good. The school grew 
rapidly and many of Alabama’s distinguished sons and daughters 
went forth from its walls to give rich returns to the state and nation. 

Under the heading, “Discipline,” the catalog states: 

For the maintenance of discipline, the teachers will reiy mainly upon appeals 
to the moral sense of students. Delinquencies and disorder will be punished by 
demerits. . . . Whenever the demerits of any student, during one term, shall 
reach one hundred, his connection with this institution will be severed. 

In fact, the discipline of the school was very strict. Students 
marched from class to class and into chapel without speaking, except 
surreptitiously, and study hour was carefully supervised. 

Although State Normal School at Florence, founded in 1872, ante- 
dated Peabody by a year and is the oldest normal school in the South, 
it was not until 1882 that the Peabody Board came to its assistance. 
In that year $2,000 was given for sixteen scholarships. This gift 
was a great boon to the struggling institution. 

In 1885-86, Dr. T. J. Mitchell was appointed president and made 
some forward-looking changes. Psychology took the place of mental 
and moral science, and pedagogy of general lectures on education; 
the Model Training School was made a separate though closely related 
unit of the institution, and practice teaching was more carefully 
planned and supervised. 


‘ 
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In 1897, Dr. A. D. Mayo, appointed by Dr. Curry of the Peabody 
Board to investigate Southern schools, made the following gratify- 
ing report to the governor of Alabama: 


Dr. Mayo to Governor Johnston: 
I wish to bear testimony to the excellent condition of affairs at the State 
Normal College here. During the past seventeen years I have visited every State. 


Normal in sixteen Southern states, and have been given thorough opportunity 
for inspection. . 


I can honestly say that in all my experience in the South, I have seen no 
State Normal which seems to me to have more completely grasped the true idea 
of that style of school or more completely carried it out than the one at Florence. 

Every member seems to be at once an expert in the work assigned, and at 
the same time free from the great peril of expertism—a conceit of the supreme 
importance of one’s own department. Every member of this faculty seems to 


have a perfect willingness and even enthusiasm in cooperatiig with the work 
in hand. 


I have never seen in any state so much good work done for so small a sum 
of money as I see here at the State Normal at Florence, and no investment of 
your commonwealth would pay so high rate of interest in the upper story as the 
utmost your people could be persuaded to give in library, building, and endow- 
ment for extended work. 


In truth yours, 
A. D. Mayo. 

The State Normal School pursued steadily its policy of raising its 
entrance requirements as rapidly as the educational advancement of 
the state would permit. In recognition of the educational work that 
the school was in 1920 able to accomplish, Peabody College, most 
state universities, and class A colleges admitted Normal School grad- 
uates to the junior year of their.School of Education. 

In September, 1921, the Normal School Quarterly Bulletin an- 
nounced an extension division as follows: “The extension division 
offers an opportunity to teachers who are in service to do work which 
will increase their efficiency. This also gives an opportunity to earn 
credits toward graduation.” 

The Normal School reached its fiftieth anniversary in 1922-23. 
In 1873, the number of students was 126, Normal students fifty, and 
nearly all local. In 1877, the number of graduates was four. In 
1922, the students, all Normal students, including 581 extension stu- 
dents, numbered 1,979. By adding the 318 training school pupils, 
the total reached 2,297. The faculty consisted of twenty-five members 
with twenty additional members for the summer school. Officials 
not included in the faculty were a librarian, a registrar, a secretary, 
a dietitian, a social director, an assistant social director, a physician, 
and a treasurer. None of these officials was needed fifty years before. 

In 1929 the curriculum of Alabama normal schools was remade, 
according to a plan worked out by a special committee, whose chair- 
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man was the State Director of Teacher Training. The four class A 
normal schools were made teachers colleges with the title State Teach- 
ers College. These colleges offer four years of college work for the 
training of teachers in the elementary schools in the state and are 
authorized to bestow the B.S. degree. The State Teachers College 
at Florence began at once to prepare for this work by increasing its 
library and library force, by adding instructors holding master’s and 
doctor’s degrees, and by offering work for the third and fourth years. 

The training school established in 1885-86 consisted of six grades. 
In 1920 a junior high school was added. Here student teachers have 
had the advantage of practical work under competent critics. It 
may be truly said that since its establishment in 1885, the training 
school has been the heart of State Teachers College. 

The first step of extending the usefulness of State Normal College 
beyond the work of the regular school year was made in 1891 through 
aid given by the Peabody Fund. In this year a summer school of 
one month was established to give instruction in educational subjects 
and practice to teachers who had had little or no professional train- 
ing. This plan continued until the administration of Dr. Henry J. 
Willingham. In 1916 a summer term of three months was announced 
as an integral part of the school year. This was the first official an- 
nouncement by any educational institution in the state that it would 
keep its doors open all the time and that students might not only 
extend their state certificates, but that they might also obtain credit 
leading to a diploma. 

The institution made a notable step in its physical expansion in 
1912. The state at this time bought eight acres adjoining the orig- 
inal twelve-acre campus. Under the direction of Mr. Charles W. 
Leavitt, Jr., one of the most prominent landscape artists of the coun- 
try, a blueprint was made of the entire property in order that it 
might be developed symmetrically with due regard to its natural 
possibilities. A dormitory for women was provided by an appro- 
priation of the General Assembly at a cost of $91,000. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars of this amount, however, came from the city of Florence 
through a bond issue. 

This dormitory is an imposing brick building with stone trim- 
mings, beautifully situated, facing the old Wesleyan campus. In 
1930 the board named the dormitory “Emmet O’Neal Hall” in honor 
of the governor during whose administration it was erected. 

Two units of Kilby Training School were built in 1923, and an 
auditorium was added later. In the bulletin of December, the follow- 
ing ringing plea is made: 

More buildings and equipment of the Normal School a necessity. The 
plant of the Normal School is entirely inadequate. Every room in the buildings 
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is used for classes during every hour in the day. No teacher has a room exclu- 
sively his own in which he may keep his work ready at hand. The student clubs 
that should mean so much in college life have no home. They lead a desultory 
existence, meeting in classrooms after class hours. In summer, when the enroll- 
ment is largest, tents are placed in all available places on the campus. Even 
with these, but for the courtesy of the city high school, about a third of the 
student body would have to adjourn to the park several blocks distant and attend 
classes under the blue sky. The auditorium never seats the whole student body, 
generally only about half of it. To no meeting of any kind can the townspeople 
be invited. If visitors come to chapel exercises, the students must stand. The 
library is simply a name. The books are stacked in the dark corner of a room 
that masquerades under the name of library, the other half of the room being 
used for the readers, or such a portion of them as can find space in which to 
sit down. 

We agree that Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the other 
would make a satisfactory university, but only for one student. The situation 
is evidently much complicated when there are five hundred or a thousand students, 
and only one log. 

The dormitory accommodations for young women are entirely inadequate. 
The three dormitories—Emmet O’Neal Hall, Striplin Hall, and Florence Hall— 
taxed to their utmost capacity, accommodate only two hundred students. The num- 
ber of young women who must stay out in town varies with the different terms 
from one hundred to six hundred. This means, however, when we are serving 
meals cafeteria plan to four hundred students, that, in waiting for the dining room 
door to open, students scmetimes form lines around the reception hall five deep, 
a most unfortunate waste of energy. 

The dormitory accommodations for men need not be discussed. There is 
no dormitory for men. In fact, during the summer of 1923, some of the men 
slept in tents on the school campus. The others found rooms wherever they could 
about town. 


The General Assembly of 1927 raised the annual appropriation 
for maintenance to $75,000, besides raising money for better equip- 
ment. With this increase of available money, the college was able 
to enlarge its science laboratory and add to its library, which at 
present contains 24,551 volumes and subscribes for 215 periodicals 
and twenty-three newspapers. 

Library facilities have been increased, also, by freedom on the 
part of the students to use the Southern Library, a city library which 
has been given a home in Bibb Graves Hall. In addition to these, an 
historical museum, a geological museum, and a natural history mu- 
seum for the training school have been centers of study and research. 
Also three cottages have been made available for men’s dormitories, 
and all buildings are heated from a central plant. 

April, 1930, Bibb Graves Hall was ready for use. It was erected 
at a cost of $200,000. In beauty, comfort, and adaptation to needs 
it is the equal of any building in the state. In it are found the ad- 
ministration offices, classrooms, the library, a cooperative store, a 
post office, lounges for men and women, and society rooms. This 
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building was formally presented to the college by Governor Graves 
at the commencement period May 28, 1930. 

In 1934 a Greek stage was built at the foot of a beautiful natural 
slope in the campus, thus forming an amphitheatre that will seat 
5,000 people. Inserted on a pedestal at the east entrance to this stage 
is a bronze tablet containing the following inscription: 

DEDICATED AS A MEMORIAL . 
TO THE VALOR AND PATRIOTISM 


OF THE MEN OF THIS COLLEGE 
WHO SERVED IN THE WORLD WAR 


MADE POSSIBLE BY THE VISION 
OF MRS. SUSAN JONES PRICE AND 
THE GENEROSITY OF THE ALUMNI 

1934 

State Teachers College at Florence is now a member of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Alabama 
Association of Colleges, and the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 

Thus, State Normal School established in 1872 has become State 
Teachers College, gaining in strength and in stature through the 
years, and is looking forward in hope and faith to still greater use- 
fulness in the days to come. 


PRESENT PRACTICE IN OFFERING GUIDANCE TO 
FRESHMEN IN 107 AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
Mississippi State College for Women 


For many years educational institutions have offered guidance, 
both of a vocational and educational nature, to their students. The 
purpose of this discussion is to give a brief. description of present 
practices in American colleges and universities with reference to 
formal guidance offered freshmen. 

The data used as a basis for this discussion were collected from 
107 colleges and universities affiliated with the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the American Association of 
University Women. The schools ranged in size from approximately 
100 students to the University of California with an average student 
enrollment of 2,187. A questionnaire was used for soliciting the 
information from the respondents. 


THE DATA 

Two responding colleges reported that they do not attempt to 
meet the problem of guidance: The following data, therefore, indicate 
the procedures of the 105 colleges making some attempt to offer 
guidance to freshmen. 

Who Offers Advice or Guidance to the Students?—The prevailing 
systems of offering guidance call for the dean of the college or faculty 
advisers to care for the students’ needs. These and other collegiate 
officials offering guidance to the students, outside of and in addition 
to the regular classroom work, may be seen in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Wuo OFFERS ADVICE 0R GUIDANCE TO THE STUDENTS, THE ADVICE OR GUIDANCE 
OFFERED BEING OUTSIDE OF AND IN ADDITION TO THE REGULAR CLASSWORK ~- 


. Number 
Persons Offering Guidance Reporting 
8. Dean of student body "= 56 
6. Instructors offering orientation course__---...------------------- 22 
| officials re as offering guidance are: 
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6. Bureau of occupations........-..---.------- 2 
9. Psychiatrist, mental hygienist.__..__....--_-- 2 
12. Head of physical education department- -_---_- 1 
15. Student health service -.._...--------------- 
16. Major professor in each department--_-----~- 1 


17. (University of Chicago maintains eight deans 

for this purpose) 
19. “All college teachers”........-..-.-.-..----- 1 


*With regard to the number of students cared for by each faculty adviser, 
four schools reported that the number varied from year to year, five reported that 
the chairman of departmental groups is held responsible for the majors in that 
department, the remaining fifty-two schools reported numbers from five to fifty 
with an average of 19.3 and a median of 20.3. 

Topics or Problems Upon Which Extraclass Guidance Is Offered. 
—Even though the three topics or problems upon which students are 
most frequently offered guidance are directly related to academic 
matters, one must not overlook the fact that many of the problems 
discussed are not primarily concerned with the students’ out-of-class 
problems, such as use of leisure time, social-moral-religious activities, 
extracurricular activities, health, personal conduct, and other factors 
which play a definite part in determining success or lack of success 
in college. The number of schools offering guidance upon topics men- 
tioned will be found in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
STUDENT PROBLEMS REGARDING WHICH ADVICE OR GUIDANCE Is GIVEN 
Number Offering 
Guidance on 
Topie or Problems Each Problem 
‘3. Guidance, after a pupil fails a course, with a view toward eliminat- 
4. — problems of the student which affect his success in col- a 
5. conduct of 89 
7. Social, moral or religious problems of the student-----~-.---~--- 80 
8. Participation or nonparticipation in extracurricular activities._.... 77 
10. Transference to another school_...........-.------------------ 61 
12. Placement in ability groups as a result of test or examination*_._. 55 
13. Remedial instruction based on entrance examinations__._..._~- 36 


*Three of the fifty-five schools mentioned use ability grouping only in English 
classes and one only in mathematics classes. 
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A few topics in addition to those included in Table II were re- 
ported by the respondents, namely, study habits, finance, part-time 
work, “personality development,” etc. 

Organization and Administration of Orientation Work.—It may 
be seen from Table III that the majority of the colleges in the group 
offer orientation lectures to the incoming freshman class. The prac- 
tice of offering orientation lectures, however, does not include pro- 
vision for new students above the freshman rank, transfers, etc., to 
receive these lectures. 


TABLE III 


SCHOOLS OFFERING ORIENTATION LECTURES TO INCOMING FRESHMEN AND OTHER 
NEw STUDENTS 


Groups Receiving Orientation Lectures Yes No 


The second line of this table must be read as follows: Of the 
eighty-five schools offering orientation lectures, thirty-one allow new 
students above freshman rank to receive these and forty-six do not. 
The remaining eight did not answer the question. 

The Use of “Freshman Week” for orientation purposes, according 
to Table IV, is more popular than the use of the first or second 
semester for this purpose. The advantages of freshman week are 
easily seen. The disadvantages are frequently overlooked. The friend 
of orientation lectures is frequently so optimistic of the advantages 
of freshman week when contrasted with the academic year without 
freshman week that he quite easily loses sight of the fact that it is 
extremely difficult to actually orient a freshman in the short period 
of one week when most of the freshman’s time must be spent in 
acquiring many types of knowledge in addition to that concerned 
with academic questions. There seems to be a definite tendency at 
the present time, not to discontinue freshman week, but to extend 
it through the first semester, and in some cases even into the sec- 
ond semester (Table IV). 

Of the eighty-five schools offering orientation lectures, fifty-one 
give these lectures at such times as chapel period, meetings of stu- 
dent body, and other incidental gatherings, only thirty-two offering 
these lectures as a regular curricular course. The remaining two 
did not reply to the question. The advantages of offering orientation 
lectures as a regular course over orientation through incidental meet- 
ings may be seen from the fact that 29.6 orientation lectures (aver- 
age) were offered through courses, where only 10.3 orientation lec- 
tures were offered (average) through incidental meetings (Table IV). 
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TABLE IV 
WHEN ARE ORIENTATION LECTURES OFFERED? 
Number 
Times or Method Offered Reporting 
1, Freshman week 63 
2. During first semester_ = bes. 50 
3. During second semester 19 
4, a agers offered through chapel periods, meetings of the student ats 
offered as a regular course___ 32 
6. number of lectures cffered through student ‘meetings, chapel, 
7. Average number of lectures offered through course_---------------- 29.6 


Men or women from outside the college seem to play a minor part 
in the administration of orientation lectures, with the administrative 
staff and faculty members offering this work in seventy-one of the 
eighty-five schools having orientation work. 

The departments of psychology, physical education, education,-and 
philosophy are most frequently found participating in offering 
orientation work; home economics, music, industrial arts, and logic 
are those being reported most infrequently. Additional details may 
be found in Table V. 

TABLE V 
WHAT COLLEGE OFFICIALS OR DEPARTMENTS OFFER THE ORIENTATION LECTURES? 


Agents of Administration Each 
I. Persons 
1. Members of the administrative staff 
3. Men or women from without the college_-_- 
II. Collegiate departments 
1. Psychology 


2. Physical education or hygiene__---.-.--_--- 
6 
7 
8 


. Bible or 
. Social science 
. Mathematics 


11. Ethics 


Twenty-seven schools (25.23 per cent) reply that no departments 
participated, or were allowed to participate, in orientation work; as 
the cooperating departments frequeritly used their orientation time 
for advertising or hawking their own academic wares. Orientation 


Number 
| 
13 
12 
12 
12 
5 
1 
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lectures in these schools are offered by those best fitted for the work 
regardless of their departmental affiliations. 

College rules and regulations are reported more than any other 
topic as part of the content of orientation lectures offered by the 
responding schools. The use of the library and college aims or pur- 
poses are also frequently reported. The least popular topic deals 
with methods of instruction. The various topics and the number 
reporting each may be seen in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
THE CONTENT OF ORIENTATION LECTURES 
opics i 

1. College rules and 

70 
_ 8. College aims or purposes____.._-_______ 67 

59 

9. Health problems of the student___-____---__.-___-___---__--_-___ 52 
10. Religious life of the student________-__-______-_- 48 
12. Opportunities and responsibilities of college NM 47 
13. Relationship between student body and faculty__-_-_-_ 44 
15. Extraclass activities open to freshmen_-_-_----- 32 
16. Different branches of knowledge_-------.---_-------------------- 31 
19. Methods of 20 


Additional topics reported as part of the orientation course are: 
. Vocational guidance. 

. Fraternities. 

. General field of cultural knowledge covered. 

. Post office rules. 

. Honor system. 

Honor societies. 

. Etiquette. 

There seems to be a predominance of time devoted to such factors 
as college rules and regulations, college history and traditions, college 
aims and purposes. There were also reported in sufficient number 
such topics as “religious life of the student,” “personal honor of stu- 
dent,” “personal finance,” “quality points,” “health problems,” and 
similar topics to indicate that orientation lectures are not concerned 
altogether with a limited outlook on the college life of students. From 
the content reported, it would seem that these lectures should be 
concerned with any factor that affects in any way the students’ 
adjustment to the college situation. 
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Orientation to the different branches of knowledge, as recently 
initiated by President Hutchins of the University of Chicago, was 
reported by only thirty-one of the respondents. As an illustration 
of this type of work, consider the following history course, entitled 
“An Historical Introduction to Civilization,” offered by Mills College, 
Mills, California, carrying six hours of credit and including the fol- 
lowing items: (1) Primitive Man, (2) Primitive Society, (3) Dawn 
of History in Great River Valleys, (4) Land Empires and Trading 
Cities, (5) The Character of Greek Civilization, (6) The Roman Em- 
pire, (7) Decline and Fall of Rome, (8) The Medieval Church, (9) 
Medieval Society, (10) Rise of National State, (11) Renaissance and 
Reformation, (12) The Commercial and Agricultural Revolutions, 
(18) Industrial Revolution, etc. 

At the present time the predominant practice is not to give aca- 
demic credit for attendance at orientation lectures, as only twenty- 
three schools report actual academic credit for this work (Table VII). 


TABLE VII 
Is ACADEMIC CREDIT GIVEN FOR ATTENDANCE AT ORIENTATION LECTURES? 
Number Responding 
Problems of Credit Yes No 
1. Schools offering academic credit for attendance at orientation 
2. Does this credit count toward a degree__._--....----------- 21 2 
3. Is this credit required for a degree__._-__-- 15 8 


The last two lines of Table VII are read as follows: Of the 
twenty-three schools offering academic credit for attendance at 
orientation lectures, twenty-one allow this credit to count toward a 
degree and two do not. Fifteen of the twenty-three require this 
credit for a degree and eight do not. 

Improving Present Guidance Practices.—In response to the ques- 
tion, “If you were asked to improve your present guidance pro- 
gram, what changes would you make?” the following suggestions 
were received: 


1. Add personnel department. 

2. More vocational guidance. 

3. More coordination between advisers. 

4. Increase opportunity to know new students and their prob- 
lems. 

5. Make each course offer some orientation lectures at the be- 
ginning. 

6. Offer training in. study habits. 

7. Have a private interview with each new student. 

8. Wide participation of faculty in orientation. 

9. Reduce size of groups. 
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10. More guidance to failing students. 

11. Select freshmen with tests. 

12. Change requirements for freshmen work from courses to 
absolute standards. 

13. Add course in mental hygiene. 

14. Sectioning on basis of ability. 

15. Offer a course in “College Problems.” 

16. Broaden horizon of orientation lectures. 

17. Have counselors give more time to the work of counseling. 

18. Offer good students as much guidance as is offered poorer 
ones. 

19. Follow orientation work of first semester with small group 
conferences the second semester. 

20. Select faculty members to do this kind of work. 

21. Fewer formal exercises during freshman week with more 
personal conferences. 

22. Increase number of lectures. 

23. One university reports that they like their plan so well they 
would make no changes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

(1) In the light of present practices, it would seem that college 
administrators should carefully consider the advantages and disad- 
vantages of having ten or fifteen students assigned to each member 
of the faculty as faculty adviser. This proposed plan of faculty 
advisers would relieve the dean of the college of much detail work 
that could be handled by others. In initiating such a program, one 
would do well to have an understanding with the instructor acting 
in an advisory capacity that the guidance function is part of his 
professional activity and that any evaluation of his services would 
include a rating of his capacity and past functions as an adviser. It 
would be well to consider paying each instructor a nominal sum for 
this purpose. 5 

(2) When a freshman fails to pass a course, someone in the 
college organization should determine as far as possible why that 
student failed to pass and attempt to insert remedial measures in the 
program so that such occurrences may be avoided in the future. Some 
attempt should be made to look into the student’s habits of study, 
habits of personal living, and so on, to see if the student might be 
a successful worker if his time were used more advantageously. The 
card reproduced below is used by several institutions as an attempt 
to maintain close relationship with the students and administration, 
and in particular to remedy causes of failure. While one would prob- 
ably care to change some of the items in this report, it seems that the 
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idea is sound and would make it possible for the administration to 
have a definite check upon the teacher and student’s point of view 
regarding each pupil’s failure in the college at each time grades are 


sent out. The above statements apply to upperclassmen as well as 
to freshmen. 


REPORT OF UNSATISFACTORY WORK 


M ’s work in : 
is unsatisfactory. esi (estimated from the beginning of the semester to date) 
redi 

College and class in which student is enrolled 

To the instructor: 
Check Part I and II and return to the registrar before the first of each month. 

Interview deficient students and check the reason for deficiency as nearly as you 

ean. Use back of this card if more space is needed. 


I. Deficient in: 


a. Health d. Expression. g.. Interest in subject____ 

b. Method of study. e. Industry. h. Attendance______ 

c. Initiative f. Previous preparation_—. i. Ability. 

j. Too much attention to outside work______--_. k. Too much attention to 
other activities____..____ |. Late registration 

m. Other reasons 

On probation for poor scholarship. 


Taking excess hours on trial___ 
II. All the students in my classes are doing satisfactory work. 


, Instructor. 


(3) A formal course in orientation for at least one semester, 
preferably two, carrying two or three credit hours acceptable for the 
degree, is probably the best method now being used for offering group 
guidance to freshmen. 

(4) Freshman week can no longer be considered an adequate 
means for inducting the freshman student to college life. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH BUREAUS IN CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


JOHN EDMUND BREWTON 
Director of Research, Louisville Public Schools 


The establishment of research bureaus in city school systems of 
the United States is a comparatively recent movement in our educa- 
tional development. Twenty-five years ago research bureaus in city 
school systems were unknown. Today, less than a quarter of a 
century later, there are considerably more than one hundred such 
bureaus. 

The year 1912 marked the beginning of this important move- 
ment in education. Baltimore in that year established a Bureau of 
Statistics to make administrative studies at the request of the board 
of education or the superintendent. At that time there was much 
criticism of Baltimore’s arithmetic program; the children were not, 
it was alleged, attaining as they should in this subject. Consequently, 
the first study made by a city school bureau of research in the United 
States had as its purpose the showing of what Baltimore schools 
were doing in arithmetic. This study was followed by one com- 
paring the Baltimore course of study in arithmetic with the courses 
in use in the ten or twelve other cities of similar size. Thus began 
an educational movement which has had significant and far-reaching 
influence upon educational progress in city school systems. 

Research bureaus in city school systems have developed rapidly. 
This development has been the result of felt needs on the part of the 
administrators of city school systems and of various movements in 
education that have characterized American education during the last 
quarter century. As city school systems became more and more com- 
plex, especially in large and medium-sized cities, superintendents of 
schools found themselves increasingly unable to collect, compile, and 
interpret data about the numerous phases of their respective school 
systems. As the scientific movement in education developed, super- 
intendents recognized that scientific instruments were being made 
available whereby decisions, policies, and plans need not be based 
upon mere opinion, or trial and error, but might be made more in- 
telligently upon the basis of scientific investigations and facts. These 
realizations brought superintendents and boards of education to estab- 
lish agencies to carry on these functions. 

Bureaus of research have been established to meet real needs. 
These needs have been as varied as the systems which they have been 
created to serve are varied. Yet, one function has stood out through 
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all the diversity of minor functions, the chief purpose of such bureaus 
being to establish objective evidence, properly and scientifically in- 
terpreted, upon which active work of administration, supervision, 
and instruction may be based. In other words, while the energies 

of teachers, supervisors, and administrators are given over to the 
' operation of schools, bureaus of research, relieved of instructional, 
supervisory, and administrative responsibilities, are enabled through 
untrammeled investigation and study to suggest ways and means 
of improvement, to discover new things to do, to try them out, and 
to secure their adoption as normal procedure when they prove suc- 
cessful. 

The services rendered by research bureaus are as diverse as they 
are numerous. That such a diversity of function exists is evidenced 
by the variety of names used to designate these bureaus. Words 
recurring in the names applied to bureaus include the following: 
research, reference, educational results, attendance, psychology, child 
accounting, efficiency, publicity, census, guidance, records, student 
personnel, child study, child welfare, tests and measurements, stand- 
ards, psychological measurements, surveys, instructional research, 
methods, administrative research, and statistics. Such a varied no- 
menclature is indicative of a great diversity of function. 

In order to understand why there exists today such a diversity 
of functions to be performed by these agencies, one must look into 
the history of the inception and development of research bureaus. 
Research agencies had their beginnings in the work of J. M. Rice 
and the inception of the survey and testing movement. There was, 
however, great dissimilarity in the early history of research bureaus 
in city school systems. 

School efficiency as an end to be attained through the establish- 
ment of a special agency for its study was the dominant motive 
back of the establishment of bureaus of research in such cities as 
New York, Rochester, Boston, and Chicago. The conviction that one 
of the fundamental problems of educational research is the devising 
of means for effecting the best possible adjustment of child and 
curriculum was responsible for the inception of research bureaus in 
such cities as Louisville, Kentucky; Youngstown, Ohio; and Los 
Angeles, California. Psychological service in the clinical sense and 
individual guidance occupied a large proportion of the energies of 
these bureaus. The testing movement was a most potent influence 
upon the inception of bureaus of research in cities such as San Diego, 
Omaha, Long Beach, and St. Louis. The reference function was 
dominant in the minds of those who established bureaus in such 
cities as Baltimore and Cleveland. Certain other city school bureaus, 
such as those created at Birmingham, Alabama, and Denver, Colo- 
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rado, were organized to deal primarily with problems of administra- 
tive research or for the purpose of coordinating and promoting the 
research activities of principals, teachers, and other school people. 


Research in city school systems may be defined as that branch of 
city educational endeavor which, by means of reflective thinking upon 
its problems, proposes to study, test, compare, and, where possible, 
to demonstrate the efficiency of the policies and practices of education. 

Townsend! found in his study of research bureaus in cities of 
the United States of 100,000 population and over that the typical 
bureau in cities of this size functions in the following manner: “It 
plans testing programs for the school system, or carries out those 
programs planned by other agencies. Its service seems by the an- 
swers given to be largely advisory, though just what interpretation 
we are to make of this statement in the face of other specific answers 
is hard to say. This bureau carries out its work through principals 
or other line officers. Reports are made occasionally of the progress 
of the work to other divisions of the system. The bureau undertakes 
the instruction of teachers in various aspects of its activities, and 
prepares survey tests, remedial tests, and other remedial material 
for purposes of improving instruction. The placement and disposi- 
tion of atypical pupils, presumably in most cases of seriously mentally 
retarded pupils, becomes the peculiar function of the research bureau 
of this typical city.” 

In order of frequency of mention, he found the following services 
being rendered by research bureaus in cities with a population of 
over 100,000: 


. Total 
Carries out testing programs planned by others 81 
Works through principals 81. 
Instructs teachers in research 29 
Prepares survey tests 26 
Issues diagnostic remedial tests 26 
Renders reports—occasionally 26 
Works through other line officers 25 
Regulates placement of atypical pupils a 23 
Issues diagnostic and remedial materials 21 
Handles general educational statistics 17 
Regulates all pupil placement_ 16 
Makes guidance surveys ; 16 


*Marion E. Townsend, “The Function and Organization of Educational Re- 
search Bureaus,” The American School Board Journal, 75: 37-40, November, 1927. 
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Renders reports—annually 13 
Makes building surveys 
Develops courses of study. 
Supervises instruction 
Issues printed 
Recommends approved texts es 
Recommends approved 
Recommends approved educational equipment 
Renders reports—monthly 
Arranges professional 
Examines teachers 
Runs information 


Accepting the thesis that the field of educational research in a 
city system should cover reflective thinking upon the facts of the 
whole educational program, Townsend lists the major lines of en- 
deavor around which a bureau of educational research in cities of 
over 100,000 may effectively organize its activities as follows: 


First, we have child accounting. 


Second, the research department should be in charge of all experiments 
which will have for their object the investigation of, or the drastic modification 
of, curricula or courses of study. 


Third, it should be the function of the research department to investigate 
and report upon the facts relative to proposed or actual financial burdens in the 
educational program of the city. 


Fourth, in any questions involving the future building program of the system 
which have to do with population trends, desirability of sites, or any other such 
problems not involving purely technical architectural knowledge, the research 
bureau should ascertain and interpret the facts. 


Fifth, in any study of the proper use of suggested change in the texts, sup- 
plies, or equipment of an educational sort, experimentation by any department 
of the system should be under the advice of the research bureau. 

Sixth, the research bureau should contribute, in such a way as to make easily 
and conveniently available for use, bulletins, reports, lectures, and conferences 
to any administrative, supervisory, or teaching group or individual, for the pur- 
pose of information, guidance or discussion. 

Seventh, the research bureau should, under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools, enter into any worthy research endeavor, in cooperation with other 
similar agencies as shall have for their purpose the establishment of new, or the 
improvement of present, practices in the field. 


Eighth, the research bureau should at all times refer to the proper division 
of the school system the responsibility of supervision and, in many cases, of 
initiation of any research program, it being the function of the research bureau 


to devise, map out, and encourage investigation, rather than to supervise in- 
struction. 
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Sears? suggests seven divisions of service to be performed by a 
bureau of research, each division to be headed by an assistant and in 
charge of a special type or field of studies. These divisions are: 
statistics, administration, supervision and instruction, psychology and 
health, curriculum and equipment, finance and business, and build- 
ings and grounds. 

The activities of research bureaus, in spite of their diversity, tend 
to center around the performance of certain functions such as test- 
ing, improvement of instruction, surveys, experimental studies, cur- 
riculum making, guidance, and finance studies. Table 1 shows the 
number of cities reporting various functions as a function performed 
and also the number of cities reporting each function as a major 
function. Of 112 cities reporting testing as one of the functions, 
seventy-four reported it as a major function. Of ninety-three cities 
reporting improvement of instruction as one function, thirty-eight 
named it as a major function. Of seventy-two cities reporting cur- 
riculum making as one function, twenty-five listed it as a major 
function. Other functions listed in the order of the number of cities 
reporting them as major are: Surveys, guidance, experimental 
studies, “others,” and finance studies. “Others” included such func- 
tions as test construction, pupil classification, child accounting, build- 
ing studies, educational publicity, and mental hygiene. 

Trends that should be discouraged in the functioning of research 
bureaus are: first, the tendency inherent in the very origin of re- 
search bureaus to place too great an emphasis upon the mere testing 
function. Too many bureaus are nothing more than testing bureaus. 
The testing function, though important, should not be allowed to 
vitiate the bureau’s effectiveness in other desirable fields. 

A tendency that is to be found in few bureaus, but that is never- 
theless to be discouraged, is the placing of supervisory responsibility 
within the bureau. The bureau of research has, it should be remem- 
bered, two major functions, the collecting and assembling of facts 
and the unbiased interpretation of these facts. Supervision is a field 
in itself. If research and supervision become allied, research loses 
much of its freedom to experiment and criticize. A close alliance 
of research and supervision would tend to result in research becom- 
ing too often a means of proving the effectiveness of present practices. 

A function that needs to be further developed is the advisory 


*Jesse B. Sears, “The Administration of Public School Research Policies,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 26: 198, November, 1932: 
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and coordinating function of the bureau of research. Townsend 
says: “No other single department in any city can have the oppor- 
tunity that comes to a staff department, such as the research bureau, 
to integrate and coordinate, through advice, through conferences, 
bulletins, printed reports, and through the very nature of research 
itself, the elementary, junior, senior, and other sections of the school 
system. While the superintendent always has this as his responsi- 
bility, he has here a proper and reliable instrument at his hand for 
this important phase of work.’ 

What are some of the characteristics of a good research bureau 
in a city school system? Without presuming to answer this question 
fully, certain characteristics are suggested as possible criteria to 
evaluate the worth of a research bureau. 

The research bureau should have as its director one who con- 
ceives the purpose of research to be the contribution of new truth. 
By new truth is not necessarily meant new truth in the cosmic sense; 
but merely new truth in a proximate sense, that is, new truth to 
the particular system in which it is secured and to which it is applied. 
Sackett says: “Although the good director of research in a city 
school system does arrange to make worth-while contributions to 
the science of education, he is primarily not a researcher. Rather, 
he is a technical adviser or, to use a roughly synonymous term more 
common in America, an efficiency expert. His contributions to the 
science of education are secondary; his first task is to apply to the 
local system and to bring to the attention of other members of the 
staff the findings and techniques of the science of education dis- 
covered elsewhere.’’* 

The research bureau should have as its director one who recog- 
nizes an essential relationship of philosophy to research. Many things 
may be discovered by scientific means, but their worth or value is a 
philosophical matter. The director should know when to invoke 
philosophy, when to go beyond scientific data. 

The research bureau should look upon the whole range of educa- 
tive activity as its field. Those studies should be selected to be made 
which will contribute to the improvement of the entire system; that 
is, those which make the field of research embrace all educational 
activity. To be sure, those studies will be made which contribute 
directly to the solution of problems now calling for action, decision, 
solution; studies which may be on phases of the system but always 
in relation to the system as a whole. A school system is a single 


*Marion E. Townsend, “The Function and Organization of Educational- 
Research Bureaus,” The American School Board Journal, 75: 136, November, 
1927, p. 136. 


Everett B. Sackett, “Is Research an Expense?” The American School Board 


Journal, 86: 19, April, 1933. 
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unified enterprise and to confine research to any one part without 
reference to the whole is to get a warped picture. The whole school 
system should be surveyed continuously for problems. Everyoné in 
the system should know that the research bureau has the whole system 
as its province, that while the work may at times be on parts it is 
always in reference to the whole that results are to be interpreted. 

The research bureau should plan a continuing and constructive 
program as a basis for the selection of problems for study. When a 
definite, long-time, comprehensive program of research is not planned 
by a research bureau, the bureau is likely to fall into the bad practice 
of taking up unrelated problems for study. Chapman says that in 
general those bureaus which have studied one comprehensive prob- 
lem, such as pupil adjustment, until a reasonably satisfactory solu- 
tion has been reached, appear to have attained outstanding success. 
The bureau that measures up to this criterion is likely to enjoy the 
added advantage of securing a coordination of the research interests . 
of teachers and others in the pursuit of a common purpose. 

The reports of the bureau’s findings should be clear, accurate, and 
usable. If a bureau is to be successful, its reports must be technically 
correct and sound, but that is not all. They must be useful to the 
superintendent, board of education, and teaching force. Mere cor- 
rectness and soundness are not enough for reports of research find- 
ings in city school systems. Research in education has been too much 
concerned with compiling statistical results and not enough con- 
cerned with interpreting their significance or translating them into 
understandable language for the potential consumer. 


The research bureau should perform its service functions with 
dispatch. That is, all information should be kept readily accessible, 
needs for information should be anticipated, and the bureau’s own 
affairs conducted in such a way as to facilitate the performance of 
service functions. The research bureau should gradually become a 
storehouse of information, so organized and filed that it can be drawn 
upon on short notice for a variety of services. 

The research bureau should take the initiative in discovering and 
investigating problems, the solutions of which are of genuine value 
to the schools. A bureau of research in a city school system should 
put applied research first, pure research second. Pure research is 
more the business of the university than of the city school system 
where actual problems are pressing for solution. 

The research bureau should make available to teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators significant research findings discovered 
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elsewhere. Theisen maintains that public school research bureaus in 
the future will probably be more largely concerned with adaptation 
and dissemination of research findings than in actual research. Buck- 
ingham has pointed out that a service which research bureaus can 
and should render, but often do not to a great extent, is to assist in © 
making available to teachers, supervisors, and administrators the 
findings of the more significant research studies regardless of where 
they originated. 

The research bureau should be constructively active in its pro- 
gram of testing, remedial treatments, and experimentation. There 
is too much testing and too little experimentation in instructional 
problems. Controlled experimentation seems to be one of the least 
practiced types of research conducted by city school bureaus. This 
should not be. 

The research bureau should be more. productive than its staff of 
workers would be were they working as individuals. How much 
work of a given quality the bureau of research turns out is indica- 
tive to a degree of its success. Does the bureau see its projects 
through on schedule or does it start many things and finish only a few? 

The research bureau should encouraye teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators to carry on research on their own initiative. Theisen 
sees the research bureaus of the future performing various services 
and functioning more effectively. He warns, however, that if those 
bureaus are to function most effectively a different concept as to the 
proper form of organization of research bureaus must maintain than 
was held when these bureaus were first organized. He says: “In- 
stead of the highly centralized bureau of the past in which the actual 
research was personally conducted by the director and his assistants, 
or by especially selected individuals who administered standardized 
tests, there will be less centralization and greater freedom on the 
part of teachers, principals, and supervisors in the future to carry 
on research on their own initiative.’’® 

The research bureau should judiciously publicize successes as well 
as failures discovered through research. Research should not only 
strive to point out the failures of the school system, but should also 
strive to point out the successes. When the schools are being at- 
tacked, successes discovered by research are publicized. But that is 
one of our faulty procedures. We wait until the schools are attacked 


*W. W. Theisen, “The Outlook for School Research,” The Nation’s Schools, 
13: 16-18, February, 1934. 
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before we begin a defense, and then it is looked upon as just what 
it is, propaganda to combat propaganda. Research bureaus should 
establish a policy whereby successes as well as failures discovered 
through research are judiciously publicized. Such a policy would 
make continuous attacks upon schools less frequent and less potent. 
A continuously informed public is a helpful ally in time of trouble. 

The research bureau should vitalize the work of school officers 
and teachers and give a new vision of usefulness to all who come in 
contact with it. This is the most important criterion of all. The 
research bureau measuring up to this criterion is likely to measure 
up on all the others. 


EDITORIAL 


PEDAGOGY VS. POLITICS 


Teachers are by all accounts an aloof and insulated sort of folk. 
They tend rather to give academic consideration to pressing questions 
than to plunge into practical participation in their solution. They 
teach of the organization of our courts, but never serve on juries. 
They assign and teach lessons as to the democratic foundations of 
our country, but they rarely help to formulate its laws. If a presi- 
dent seeks their counsel, peals of ironic laughter are lifted. What 
counsel, inquire the amused ones, is a teacher in position to give? 

Now, the penalty of this aloofness is the impotence with which 
teachers face their governmental emergencies. When the evil days 
come they have no strength with which to repel the attacks of the 
predatory. Therefore, they are attacked first. Whose salaries in a 
city or county or state would be the first to go unpaid? If, say, ten 
per cent of their income were stricken off is it supposed that a like 
reduction, or any reduction, would follow in the case of the mayor, 
or judge, or sanitary inspectors, or police? Not at all. Those gen- 
tlemen experience no difficulty in distinguishing between political 
hawks and handsaws. They have speaking acquaintances with “the 
boys in the trenches.” The teacher, it is believed, has some knowledge 
of pedagogical value, but, for her, practical political values exist 
ordinarily in an alien realm. 

There is no hint here that the teacher should plunge headlong 
into the activities of ward politics. She couldn’t do that. She is at 
heart an idealist and if that quality were destroyed there would exist 
no longer need for her service as teacher. Furthermore, she should 
know that life by the sword invites death by identical technique. 
That is the ancient law. No, she can’t build up a machine to protect 
her position and her salary from the spoilsmen. But she can vote, 
and she can teach the practice of citizenship, and she can implant 
in young lives those ideals of honesty, of justice, of cooperation which 
are the foundation stones of our culture and without which the house 
is built upon the sand. Her successor can take her efforts up where 
she lays them down and so, though slowly, is social progress 
achieved. She can have no part in that current gem of irony that 
politics is the American mode of achievement. She must live by 
intelligently following the gleam or else light will be lost in the world. 
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***** AGAR, HERBERT, and TATE, ALLEN, eds. Who owns America? A new 
pendence. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 342p. 


A symposium to galvanize brains and quicken pulses: the prismatic 
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» a of despond. Jefferson knew that human freedom is 
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method : ee Federal regulation of corporations. example: 
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the department of psychology in Worcester, 
Mass., State Teachers College has succeeded in 
Presenting a readable study. Each chapter 
opens with several case studies. The difficult 
subject of sex is handled deftly. 


*BaAKER, H. J., and TRAPHAGEN, VIR- 
GINIA. The diagnosis and treatment of 
behavior-problem children. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. 3938p. $2.50. 

There are 66 items of diagnosis, through ques- 
tioning of child and parents plus simple tests ; 

are many case studies; there is sane advice 
based on experience. Every teacher and prin- 
cipal deals with these misfits; it will be inter- 
esting to check the wisdom of your methods. 


*BLANTON, SMILEY, and BLANTON, 
MARGARET G. For stutterers. With an 
introduction by J. Ramsy Hunt. D. 
Appleton-Century Co. 1936. 191p. 


“It is futile to ‘treat’ the speech and futile 
to give any treatment that does not have as its 
aim the elimination of the underlying emotional 
difficulty.” This is the cause for stuttering on 
which the professor of clinical psychology in 
Cornell Medical School has based a very read- 
able book full of common sense and many help- 
ful suggestions. Strongly recommended not only 
to stutterers, but to oral English teachers from 
kindergarten through graduate school. 


CHARTERS, W. W., SMILEY, D. F., and 
STRANG, RuTH M. Sex education: a 
manual for teachers. The Macmillan 
Co., 1935. 26p. $0.20. 

The most intelligent and sane treatment thus 
far published. Every teacher should own a 
copy of this and it should be brought to the 
attention of parent-teacher organizations every- 
where. Nothing is more needed in our educa- 
tional system than a courageous stand against 
our present conspiracy of silence. 


**CooKE, D. H. Minimum essentials 
of statistics; as applied to education 
and psychology. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 271p. $2.75. 

A clear and direct introduction to a funda- 
mental research technique. The author has suc- 
ceeded in simplifying and clarifying many of 
the procedures that have mystified nonmathe- 
matically-minded education majors. 


***DeE LA FONTAINERIE, F., tr. The 
conduct of the schools of Jean-Baptiste 
De La Salle. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935. 242p. $1.50. 

Eleventh in the series of Education Classics 
edited by Dr. Edward H. Reisner. This series 
is of fundamental and lasting interest in any 
began with the activity school. 


*De YounG, C. A. Budgeting in the 
lic Doran & 
mpany, Inc., c1936. 610p. 50. 

is here | in school 
man’s normal language. Budget preparation, 
presentation, administration, and appraisal are 
treated clearly and _ illustrated abundantly. 
Every school administrator will do well to make 
a place for this in his professional work- 
ing library. 


*FINNER, P. F. An introduction to 
experimental psychology. Prentice-Hall, 
1935. 268p. $2.00. 


An excellent laboratory manual and guide to 
the scientific methods employed in psychological 
investigations by the professor of psychology 
in the Florida State College for Women. The 
appendixes on perforated pages contain sample 
experiments. 


***GEORGE, W. H. The cinema in 
school. With a foreword by John Grier- 
son. Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
1935. 1386p. $1.50. 

The first really critical appraisal of the film’s 
place in the school. A generous supply of 
illustrations supports the text. Besides the gen- 
eral discussion of the film in the learning proc- 
ess there are special analyses of the movies’ con- 
tribution to the various school studies. 


****Gray, RutTH. Bibliography of 
research studies in education, 1933- 
1934. U. S. Govt. Print. Office, 1935. 
3828p. $0.25. 

The eighth in the series of basic research 
bibliographies issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Includes 3,506 entries, classified by 
broad subjects, and indexed by institution, 
author, and subject. A great many annotations, 
marks indicating availability for interlibrary 
loan, and a statistical summary are special fea- 
tures. 


*GREENE, H. A., and JORGENSEN, 
A. N. The use and interpretation of 
high school tests. Pha — Green & 
Company, 1936. 614p. 50. 

A to subject for teach- 
ers and supervisors in the junior and senior 
high school e principal tests for all school 
studies are treated systematically and illustrated 
with concrete applications. 


****H AGGARD, H. W., and Fry, C. C. 
The anatomy of personality. Harper & 
Brothers, 1936. 357p. $2.50. 

Presents for the lay reader a concept of the 
structural analysis of personality. Written by 
two members of Yale University faculty, the 
book deals with the “average normal individual” 
from the point of view of physique, intelligence, 
temperament, ego, and impulse which constitute 
the basis of per lity devel t. 


*LEE, J. M. A guide to measurement 
in secondary schools; a practical guide 
in the administration, and use of tests 
and measurements in secondary educa- 
tion. Assisted by Dorris May Lee. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
513p. $2.75. 

The research director of the Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, city schools has prepared a practical 
and comprehensive manual of tests and their 
applications in actual school situations. Con- 
struction, use, and administration are 
upon procedures found in over 500 secondary 
schools. A solid and understandable work. 


*LONGYEAR, WILLIAM. A _ dictionary 
of modern type faces and lettering. 
Pelham, N. Y., Bridgeman Publishers, 
Inc., 1935. 140p. $2.50. 

basic reference tool for printers, librarians, 
editors, writers, and all those who have any- 
thing to do with printed materials. The type 
specimens are arranged alphabetically by found- 
er’s name, and under name by size, the largest 
first. The author is instructor in advertising 
design at Pratt Institute which has 
second oldest library school in 
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*MacDoucaLL, W. A. Techniques of 
teacher self-placement; a manual of 
employment. Grand Forks, N. D., Holt 
Printing Co., 1935. 2438p. $2.50. 

Not vague generalities, but specific, practical, 
and helpful suggestions are offered in plain 
language. Every teacher looking for a job will 
find this a good investment. 


*MARTIN, HERBERT. A philosophy of 
friendship; a brief introduction to a 
social philosophy of education. The 
Dial Press, 1935. 280p. $2.50. 

A professor of philosophy has gone “new” 
education. The principles of Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
et al., which dominate our professional litera- 
ture, are here restated under a title which 
should induce both laymen and teachers to read 
-the book. There is very little new for the lat- 
ter, however, and the possibilities of this oft- 
repeated theme app now to have arrived at 
the stage where even the progressives might 
be glad to read somewhere that there are per- 
meee values also as well as a new and chang- 
ng 


*NETTLESHIP, R. L. The theory of 
education in Plato’s republic. Oxford 
University Press, 1935. 155p. $1.25. 

Oxford University Press is to be congratu- 

- lated and thanked for making available in in- 
expensive form this well-written essay first pub- 
lished in Hellenica in 1 The author was a 


n 1880. 
fellow and tutor in Balliol until h 
the Alps in 1892. 


***PATTERSON, W. H., pseud. Letters 
a t r to his half- 
son. ashington, D. C., Daylion 

Co., 1935. 348p. $2.00. ; 
Twenty-three letters with pithy observations 
on the old and the new education, on classroom 
methods, on boards of education, superintend- 
ents, on getting along with one’s fellow teachers, 
on fooling janitor, on college professors’ 
mannerisms. The author is a teacher of forty 


years’ experience and his is a “* ” 


_ **Pitts, LILLA B. Music integration 
in the junior high school. Boston, C. C. 
Birchard & Co., c1935. 206p. $2.50. 
Music teachers and supervisors will want to 
five-star this. Part one is a discussion brim- 
ful of suggestions ; part two, a course of study ; 
and part three is a valuable source list for 
phonograph records, pictures, and poetry. 


**PLIMPTON, G. A. The education of 
Chaucer. “aa University Press, 
The is that this will be claimed 
literature, history, art, or any other field a4 
the one which needs more publications of this 
sort. Education would do well to devote more 
such because our 
ng socia’ 
= never be able entirely 
**Raup, Bruce. Education and or- 
ganized interests in America. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1936. 238p. 
cademic support for Upton Sinclair’s ““Goose- 
step” thesis — education is pri- 
marily propagan or ti 
present order. The controlli 
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book’s special features are the charts. No ad- 
ministrator or teacher can read this volume 
without being aroused and challenged. 


**STANLEY, OLIVER. Education for 
citizenship in secondary schools. Ox- 
University Press, 1936. 263p. 


An English symposium issued under the aus- 
pices of the Association for Education in Citi- 
zenship. Aims and theory, Methods for the va- 
rious studies, Clear thinking, and Broadcasting 
are successive headings under which the contri- 
butions are grouped. Special attention is called 
to Assistant Master Dyer’s “Intelligent reading 
of newspapers,” which is appendix 2. 


**STRANG, RuTH. Study type of 
reading exercises. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 112p. 

A valuable contribution to the growing litera- 
ture on the subject. It realizes its aim of 
helping the student to read more efficiently. 


****TILDSLEY, J. L. The | 
waste of the American secondary school. 
Harvard University Press, 1936. 91p. 


$1.50. 

A truly significant contribution to the litera- 
ture of secondary education and American edu- 
cational thought. No Inglis lecture thus far 
has carried more challenge. The plea for a 
selective secondary school with a solid, scholarly 
curriculum is certain to influence an increasing 
number. Superintendent Tildsley’s only weak 
point is a tendency to shoulder all the blame on 
teacher training and to absolve the liberal arts 
college which is at least equally responsible for 
the low quality of our high school education. 


General Literature 


**ABBE, PATIENCE, RICHARD, and 
JoHN. Around the world in eleven 
years. Illustrated. Fredrick A. Stokes 
Company, 1936. 204p. $1.50. 

The children of an internationally known 
photographer give their version of the gypsy 
life they have known with papa and mamma. 
Papa’s favorite pose, judging by the jacket, 
is taking a bath in an old-fashioned washtub. 
Mother is more sedate. Patience has pigtails 
of the type her two brothers probably like to 
pull. All of them have seen many places, but 
the story is by the children. Entertaining, in- 
genuous, and different. 

***BAUDELAIRE, CHARLES. Flowers 
of evil. Translated from the French 
by George Dillon and Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. With the original texts 
and with a preface by Miss Millay. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1936. 
282p. $2.75. 

The nostalgia, passion, and spleen, the heaven 
and hell of the great French poet, faithfully 
rendered in the idiom of Dillon and Millay. 
One-half the Fleurs du mal, translated in Baude- 
laire’s meters (an innovation), on pages facing 
the original French texts. A milestone in the 
translation of Baudelaire; an important addition 
to our stock of French lyric poetry in English. 

****BAUMANN, MARGARET. Kagawa: 
an apostle of Japan. The Macmillan 
Company, c1936. 95p. $0.75. 

Intensely personal a dramatic. ee 
wor 


fights tuberculosis and despair 


shaping the teacher’s presentation of controver- 
sial issues is clearly indicated. Among the 
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in the slums, achieves slum clearance, leads a 
strike, goes to prison, builds cooperatives in 
city and the royalties earned 
by his best izes an antiwar league, 
is the Japanese govern- 


*BELLOC, HILAIRE. The battleground. 
Syria and Palestine. The seed plot of 
religion. With 16 illustrations in aqua- 
tone and 7 maps. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1936. 337p. $4.00. 

A challenging picture of the ‘‘cradle of civ- 
ilization” which carries a background sugges- 
tion that this may ultimately become civiliza- 
tion’s graveyard as well. There is a keen ap- 
preciation of the Jew’s strengths and weak- 
soon generally, and as related to postwar Asia 

or. 


*The Bible in our day; a symposium. 
Published for the American Bible So- 
ciety. Oxford University Press, 1935. 
184p. $1.00. 

Essays by seven eminent American clergymen 
brought together in commemoration of the four 


hundredth anniversary of the first printed Eng- 
lish Bible. 


*Buck, P. M. The world’s great age; 
the st of a century’s search for a 
philosophy of life. The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 382p. $3.50. 

The absorbing story of nineteenth-century lit- 
erature, made simple and luminous by a master 
of its ramifications. Includes chapters on Rous- 
seau, Chateaubriand, Shelley, Manzoni, Whit- 
Hebbel, Tolstoi, Dosto-vsky, Nietzsche, 

Ibsen, Zola, Arnold and Hardy, with excellent 
synopses and illustrative quotations. Bibliog- 
raphy and index. 


*CopB, HUMPHREY. Paths of glory; 
a play. Adapted by Sidney Howard 
from the novel, with a foreword for 
college theatres. Samuel French, 1935. 
174p. $1.50; pa. $0.75. 

Not a success on the New York stage, uneh 
the material is intensely dramatic. Recom- 

ded for production in college theatres, with- 
out scenery, so as to build continuously to the 
final curtain. 


*CoLONY, Horatio. Free forester. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1935. 302p. $2.50. 

A novel of Kentucky in the days of Boone 


and Crockett. Disturbingly vital, it has the 
feel of reality. 


*COSGROVE, FRANCES, ed. Scenes for 
student actors; dramatic selections 
from new plays, edited with notes. 
Samuel French, 1935. 134p. $1.50. 

Purpose: to obviate loss of time in searcn of 
seenes for study in drama classes. Includes 45 
scenes from a wide variety of plays (chiefly 
American and English) produced during the 
past five years, with a few scenes from un- 
published works. All scenes are classified by 
characters. Bibliography. 


**DeE LA MARE, WALTER. Poems; 
1919 to 1934. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, elf ©1986. $2.50 

has written since Re Collected 
tinge)” Includes The veil and The fleet- 
(separately published in 1921 and 1934, re- 
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spectively), together with some occasional poems 
= | rhymes for children. Here, as in his earlier 
are revealed his power of painting 
pm rll loveliness, his use of the fairy world 
and metaphysical fantasy, and his musical style 
with its freshness of diction and sublimity of 
the commonplace. An important publication 
by one of the true artists in modern British 
poetry. S. B. R. 


*EWEN, Davip. The man with the 
baton: the story of conductors and their 

orchestras. With an —— by 
Serge Koussevitzky. Thoma ¥. 
74 

introduction to the history, biog- 
raphy, art and technique of orchestra conduct- 
ing. Over 200 biographical sketches, including, 
among the moderns, Toscanini, Koussevitzky, 
Stokowski. You will listen to the next sym- 
phony with your “eyes open” after reading this. 


*GurREY, P. The appreciation of 
poetry. Oxford University Press, 1935. 
120p. $1.00. 

Chapters on thought, association, imagery, 
emotion, sound, rhythm, form, and appreciation. 
Intended to meet the need of students and 
teachers for an up-to-date treatment. Will re- 
pay careful reading by most critics and lovers 
of poetry. 


*IVANOV, VSEVOLOD. The adventures 
of a fakir. The Vanguard Press, c1935. 
3800p. $2.50. 

Informal autobiography of a Siberian peasant 
who ran away from home at 14 to join a circus, 
became a tramp printer, ultimately a writer. A 
protégé of Gorky, he accepted the Revolution 
uncritically, and achieved a literary reputation. 
But the autobiography ends with 1914. 


*KNox, JOHN. Philemon among the 
letters of Paul; a new view of its place 
and importance. Chicago, The Univer- 
$100. of Chicago Press, c1935. 59p. 

Warmly praised by Edgar J. Goodspeed, this 
intensive study demonstrates that Paul’s brief 
but charming note “may well be from the 
standpoint of the story of the canon the most 
significant single book in the New Testament.” 


***LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD. From a 
Paris garret. With an introduction by 
Charles Hanson Towne. Ives Wash- 
burn, Publisher, 1936. 829p. $2.50. 

Leisurely pages by an English poet about 
the beloved Mecca of every litterateur. A book 
to be read anywhere at any time; to be tasted, 
or devoured. The fragrant past; the stimulat- 
ing present. Statues, streets, theatres, palaces, 
cafés, street venders, servants, roast chestnuts. 
An enchanting book about an 


*Homes, GEOFFREY. The man who 
murdered himself. William Morrow 
& Co., 1936. 288p. $2.00. 

Of course, he really didn’t. Yet that is the 
only solution possible until nearly the last 
page. Here is one to take to bed with you 
if you simply must stay awake. 

*Mace, J. W., and Gums, I. T. Clee 
of the lighted tower. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 159p. Ee. 

Newark, New Jersey, has a 
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rian Church and a minister, Lester H. Clee, 
together they make a story that is both 
as readable as your daily newspaper and as 
inspiring as a good piece of art. The authors 
have disclosed vividly those features which make 
this church one of the ve ones in 
America. Recommended to all 
of whatever creed. 


*Means, P. B. Things that are 
Caesar’s: the genesis of the German 
church Table Press, 


fication. 


*METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. The 
private life of the ancient Egyptians. 
Twenty plates with an introduction. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1935. 
26p. unnumbered, $0.25. 

One of a series of ee Books” petted 
by the Museum. The 20 photographic rep 
ductions, accompanied by H. E. Winlock’s te text, 
give a charmingly intimate and vivid impres- 
sion of the life of the scribe, that prosperous 
bureaucrat: his house, furniture, family; their 
costumes, toilet, jewelry ; r personal habits, 
recreations, and travels. 


*Morris, R. O. The structure o 
music. Oxford University Press, 1 
124p. $1.50. 

A sound, readable introduction to musical 
form, including the suite, sonata, rondo, and 
other harmonic forms, and the forms of counter- 
point. One is led to read on by the sugges 
in the introduction that the really great spec- 
imens of ical architecture are 
of Beethoven's supreme “Eroica” and 
Bach’s C sharp minor fugue. 


*NiesunR, H. R., PaucK, WILHELM, 
and MILLER, F. P. The church against 
the world. Chicago, Willett, Clark & 
Company, 1986. $2.00. 


noted yo theologians (one 
the rival cults of capitalism and nationalism 
which have submerged Christianity in Germany. 


**SASSOON, SIEGFRIED. Véigils. The 
Viking Press, 1936. 35p. $1.50. 

His first volume of poems since 1926; much 
quieter than his earlier verse. The a 
peace, silence, aloneness, wistful regret 
the passing of youth, and 
cut simplicities of the 
and forth through most of P the oe. “The 
note of rebellion and protest found in his war 
poems has softened to a minor one of accept- 
ance of the verities underlying the social com- 
plexities of man’s life. With the change in tone 
Sassoon has k 
diction and poignant phrasing. S. B. R. 


*SPRAGUE, A. C. Shakespeare and 
the audience; a study in the technique 
of exposition. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1935. 327p. $2.50. 

Students of dramatic technique in general and 
students of Shakespeare in particular should 
not open this book unless they have time to 
read it straight through, for they will be un- 
able to inread. 


lay it aside u 
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****STEFAN, PauL. Arturo Tos- 
canini. With a foreword by Stefan 
Zweig. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. The Viking Press. 1936. 126p. 

2.25, 
who belong to all peoples and to all times. He 
happens to be a musician. ya one readi 
of this stirring biography will leave you wi 
» ade — feeling that you have met a 
character—one who would be great in any 
po nha that somehow he has influenced you 
in such a way that you will never see the things 
t you as you did before. 


**STERN, G. B. Monogram. The 
: Company, 1936. 2938p. 


A little glass dragon, a paperweight brought 
from the Grand Canyon, and the painting of a 
dog found on a rubbish heap led Miss Stern 
into a Proustian analysis of her subconscious. 
Very little about her life, but an extraordinary 
tour of a gracious and fascinating mind. 


***TaTE, ALLEN. Reactionary essays 
on poetry and ideas. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1936. 240p. $2.50. 

“Reaction is the most radical of programs; it 
aims at cutting away the overgrowth and get- 
ting back to the roots.” Develops, with illustra- 
tions ranging from Dante to — Peale Bishop, 
the theory that great poetry is “the fusion of 
human success and human error in a vision of 


terary criticism. 

**TOLLER, Ernst. Seven plays, 

comprising The ine-wreckers ; 


Transfiguration; Masses and man; 
Hinkemann; Hoppla! such is life; The 
blind goddess; Draw the fires; together 
with Mary Baker Eddy, by Ernst Tol- 
ler and Hermann Kesten. With a new 
introduction by the author. Liveright 
$2.50. Corporation, c1936. 434p. 


Toller, and Werfel are the greatest 
onan of the German expressionistic drama. 
=, proletarian, “four of 


and all publicly beracd.” 


**WesT, REBECCA. The thi: reed. 
The Viking Press, 1986. 431p 50. 
an is but a reed - but _ is a think- 


ing reed” (Pascal). The Franco-American 
heroine, crushed by her husband’s death, returns 
to France, finds that a lover does not bring 
peace. To escape him and her resent- 
ment at another man’s failure to propose mar- 
riage, she accepts a husband who is very or- 
dinary, rich, and devoted. ir aye out much 
better than she has any right to expect. 
smoothly written, skillful analysis of human con- 
duct. R. E. C. 
*Wey, FRANCIS. A Frenchman among 
the Victorians. Translated from the 
French by Valerie Pirie. New Haven, 
University Press, 1936. 9312p. 


In the 1850’s Francis s Les A 


| 
strength and courage to withstand absorption 

by the Nazis. A thorough, carefully docume 

lucid analysis of German protestantism f 

Wilhelm II to Hitler, written on the scene 

completed amid the hubbub of nation-wide N| 

ae were banned. And finally, when a dictator came 
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land. Read today, it is a diatribe of Gallic 
id “Perfidious 


this charmingly naive commentary of 80 
years ago. H. L. 


***WHARTON, EpDITH. The world 
over. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1936. 309p. $2.00. 

Seven absorbingly interesting novelettes. 


of 
style, and widely diversified emotional appeal 
will recommend this book to the discriminating 
reader of fiction. H. L. 


****WILDE, PERCIVAL, ed. Contem- 
porary one-act plays — nine coun- 
tries. Boston, Little, Brown, and Com- 


pany, 1936. 457p. $2.75. 
ited by a professional playwright, these 16 
plays, wholly unexpurgated and hitherto mostly 
unavailable, do in reality “picture the thought, 
themes, and the technique of the present ” 
Among the contributors are Paul Green, Clifford 
Odets, Philip Johnson, John Drinkwater, Hans 
Gross, Paul Géraldy, and N. N. Evreinow. 


**WoRLD illustrated encyclo- 
pedie, under the editorship of C. Ralph 

aylor; associate editor, Carl Van 
Doren. Blue Ribbon Books, rev. and 
copyrighted, 1934. 2v. $5.98. 

Based upon Nelson’s loose-leaf encyclopedia, 
the present work undertakes to compete with 
such one-volume compendiums of knowledge as 
the Columbia encyclopedia and the Lincoln li- 
brary of essential information, both of which 
cost more. In arrangement it is like the former, 
but in format more like the latter, since it in- 
clu illustrations and Columbia does not. 
There are 16 pages of colored maps at the 
end of volume two, and aproximately as many 
topic entries as in Columbia. Probably a 
buy for the money, but it cannot replace the 
larger sets. 


*YEAGER, Dork G. Scarface; the 
story of a grizzly. Philadelphia, The 
Publishing Co., c1935.  254p. 


A good story and an eloquent plea for greater 

think that the reat really 
n! t great 

facing extinction. 
Social Sciences 

***** AGAR, HERBERT, and TATE, 
ALLEN, eds. Who owns America? A 
new declaration of independence. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 
342p. $3.00. 

A symposium to galvanize brains and quicken 
pulses: the prismatic thought of a score of 
men who love America, fused to an incan- 
descence which lights the pathway across our 
slough of despond. Jefferson knew that human 
freedom is inseparable from personal control of 
property. Today the Constitution guarantees 
the liberties of corporations rather than human 
beings, and corporations have divorced owner- 
ship from personal responsibility or control. 
Which is a dreary travesty of democracy, the 
Liberty League et Al notwithstanding. The 
Longs and Windrips, of course, can give us 
nothing but fascism. The way out: Restore 
ownership and control of real property to a ma- 
jority of American families. The method: Ef- 
fective Federal regulation of corporations. The 
example: Sweden, which, within one generation. 


has muzzled monopoly and made life again 
worth living for ordinary people. M. L. 8. 


** ANGELL, SIR NORMAN. Raw ma- 
terials, population pressure, and war. 
World affairs books, No. 14. World 
Peace Foundation, 1936. 46p. $0.75. 

A sane and bal d di i of the real 
cause of present-day international 
ment and likely future wars. 


*BAKKE, E. W. Insurance or dole? 
The adjustment of unemployment in- 
surance to economic and social facts in 
Great Britain. Yale University Press, 
1935. 280p. $2.50. 

A study of the British system of benefits to 


the unemployed and attempt at analysis for 
the benefit of “social planners” in America. 


*Bass, ALTHEA. Cherokee messen- 
ger. University of Oklahoma Press, 
1936. 300p. .00. 

The story of Samuel Austin Worcester, the 
New England missionary to the Cherokee In- 
pag ag interesting account of Indian life in 


**BINKLEY, R. C. Realism and 
nationalism, 1852-1871. Harper & 
Brothers, 1935. 357p. $3.75. 

One of a series of volumes to be published 
under the general title of The Rise of Modern 
Europe, edited by William L. Langer. While 
this study forms an integral part of the larger 
scheme, it is also intended to stand as an in- 
dependent unit. It goes beyond the political- 
military narrative and lays stress upon the so- 
cial, economic, religious, scientific, and artistic 
development of Europe. Division into national 
history has been abandoned and attention has 
—_ focussed upon the whole of European civili- 
zation. 


*BLAKE, N. M. William Mahone of 
Virginia, a soldier and political insur- 
gent. Richmond, Va., Garrett & Mas- 
sie, Publishers, 1936. Seep. $3.00. 

William Mahone was one of the most impor- 
tant political figures Virginia produced in the 
nineteenth century. This volume “is more than 
a biography of a prominent Virginian. It is 
little less than a history of the state from 1850 
to 1890.” A scholarly piece of work on an 
important subject. 

****CHILDS, M. W. Sweden the mid- 
dle way. Yale University Press, 1936. 
17lp. $2.50. 

A readable and balanced picture of Scandi- 
navian adjustment to the machine age. Com- 
mon sense and reason in a nation are welcome 
signs in a day of revolution and oppression. 

*DUGGAN, STEPHEN. Latin America. 
World affairs books, No. 15. World 
Peace Foundation, 1936. 65p. $0.35. 

A brief survey of geography, historical back- 
ground, institutions, and political and economic 
conditions in Latin America. 

*THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL Po- 
SITION OF ITALY. Second revised edi- 
tion. Information department papers, 
No. 15. Oxford University Press. Is- 
sued under the auspices of the Royal 
affairs, Lon- 

on 

“The aim has et, .. present a set of facts 


> 
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from which readers can form their own views 
as to what the Italian government is attempt- 
ing in the economic and financial field, and how 
far it has succeeded or failed.” 


*EHRENBERG, HERMAN. With Milam 
and Fannin; adventure of a German 
boy in Texas’ Revolution. Tardy Pub- 
lishing Company, c1935. 224p. $1.50. 

Story of a young man, son of a royal 
in Prussia, who became interested in the Texas 
revolution and enlisted with the first company 
of the New Orleans Greys. 


***FuLLER, J. D. P. The movement 
for the acquisition of all Mexico, 1846- 
48. The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1936. 174p. (Series LIV, Num- 
ber 1, The Johns Hopkins University 
studies in historical and political 


science.) $1.50. 

It nt evidence which makes revision of 
our story necessary. “. . . there was, con- 
trary to the accepted view, a definite ‘pro- 
slavery conspiracy’ to prevent the absorption of 
Mexico and an antislavery conspiracy to take 
all Mexican tory that happened to be avail- 
able.” 


***GIDEONSE, H. D.,ed. The econom- 
ic meaning of the Townsend plan. A 
University of Chicago round table. 
The University of Chicago Press, c1936. 
37p. (Public policy pamphlet No. 20.) 

.25. 


A popular and careful analysis of the old-age 
plan that roused the nation. 


*GILLIS, ADOLPH, and KETCHUM, 
ROLAND. Our America: a survey of 
contemporary America as exemplified 
tn the lives and achievements of twenty- 
four men and women drawn from rep- 
resentative and 

1936. 428p. .28. 
%. biographies cluded are those of 
William Beebe, Charles Evans Hughes, Henry 
Ford, Amelia Earhart, Samuel Seabury, H. L. 
Mencken, Frances Perkins, John D Rockefeller, 
aes Guy Tugwell and William Allen 


*HANSEN, A. H., and Murray, M. G. 
A new plan unemployment reserves; 
based on Minnesota employment data. 
Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute, University of Minnesota. The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1933. 


75p. $1.00. 
oo the present methods of meeting un- 


employment, the difficulties of unemployment 
insurance, and suggests a plan for dealing with 
the problem. 


***Harris, Mary B. I knew them in 
prison. The Viking Press, 1936. 407p. 


00 

—.. and correctional institutions studied 
by a competent authority—the Superintendent 
of Federal Industrial Institution for Women. 


*HUTCHINS, R. M., Chairman. In- 
ternational economic relations. Parts 
one and two reprinted from the Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
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National Policy in International Eco- 
nomic Relations. The University of 
Minnesota Press, c1934. 91p. $0.25. 

This reprint gives the recommendations of 
the commission in briefer form. 


*KENT, F. R. Without grease. Wil- 
— Morrow & Company, 1936. 334p. 


A critical picture of the Roosevelt régime to 
the close of 1935. This is not a book on eco- 
nomics, but rather a book on political behavior. 
It views critically the Presidency, States Rights, 

Supreme Court, defense of deficits, the 
farmer, swollen pay rolls, as well as many of 
the New Deal and anti-New Deal personalities. 


***MOoULTON, H. G. Income distribu- 
tion under capitalism: a challenge to 
American businessmen. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1936. 27p. $0.25. 

An address which “presents b ly the results 
of a series of investigations conducted by the 
Brookings Institution in Washington of which 
Dr. Moulton is president.” Contains valuable 
information. 


*ROBINSON, E. E. The presidential 
vote 1896-1932. Stanford University 
Press, c1934. 4038p. $6.00. 

A valuable discussion of the Distribution of 
the Presidential vote 1896 to 1932 and “a com- 
pilation of election returns by counties for the 

D mtial elections of the period 1896 to 
1932.” A basic book for reference. 

*ROTHERY, AGNES. Finland; the new 
i The Viking Press, 1936. 257p. 

Present-day Finland. Thirty-two good illus- 
trations. appendix contains salient facts 
and statistics and a well-selected bibliography. 

****SmITH, T. V. The promise of 
American politics. The University of 
Chicago Press, c1936. 290p. $2.50. 


and Americanism. “Senator 
Smith probes the motives behind these systems, 
the ethics in the minds of their leaders and 
followers.” 

**STENNING, H. J. The causes of 
The Telegraph Press, c1935. 


tables on the “Causes of War” 
os by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 


**STILLWELL, LUCILLE. John Cabell 
Breckinridge; born to be a statesman. 
boyd Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1936. 196p. 


A b 

1857 to : his lif 

in 1821 to his death in 1875. 
*WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, ESME. The 


Victorian cycle. William Morrow & 
Co., 1935. 394p. $5.00 
This trilogy 


Viet 
Sunset, and The Victorian Aftermath. It is a 
social history of England from 1830 to 1914. 


For the author the Victorian age is a mo 
drama 


vi 
, intensely rea] and deeply tragic: “drama 
whose plot is the failure of brilliant men in a 


| 
’ | ntelligent voter | read and study 
this. It presents a clear analysis of Individual- 
ism, Liberalism, Fascism, Communism, Parlia- 
— 


ow 
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age to change mind and behavior as rap- 
changed circumstances by extend- 
ing their control over the forces of nature.” 


Natural Sciences 


*ARNOLD, H. H., and EAKER, I. C. 
This flying game. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1936. 275p. $3.00. 

een book for all boys, seven to ninety- 
seven, interested in aviation. Writing in a live, 
snappy style, authors Arnold and Eaker, army 
air officers, cover “this flying game” from its 
very beginnings to the present-day phase; not 
only are the practical aspects of aviation, both 
in the protection of our country and in com- 
mercial transportation, discussed fully, but the 
training of pilots, the construction and upkeep 
¢ planes, probl ted with each phase 
of flying are also interestingly treated at length. 
This Flying Game is recommended to every one 
who has the slightest interest in aviation; it 
is enjoyable, informative, red-blooded reading. 


*Born, Max. The restless universe. 
Figures by Dr. Otto Koenigsberger. 
Authorized translation by Winifred M. 


Deans. Harper and Brothers, 1936. 
278p. $2.50. 

The “new physics” with which wave mechan- 
ies is concerned, featuring unique diagrams on 
page margins, and a clever “motion picture ef- 
fect” as pages are flipped across the thumb 
outward from the middle of the book. The new 
particles, transmutations, rays, isotopes, and 
other features are given a well-read layman’s 
treatment. 


*CLENDENING, LOGAN. The balanced 
diet. Illustrated. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1936. 207p. $1.50. 

Sane explanation of sensible dietary rules, 
calm descriptions of effects of poor diet, judi- 


cious evidence against fads, and numerous spe- 
cial Gagne on diet at different ages and in 


A. H. The freedom 
of man. Yale Malicnite Press, 1935. 
152p. 

A physicist of Chicago essays 
at Yale, and presents a scholarly series of lec- 
tures “which have given me an opportunity for 
formulating for myself, much more carefully 
than I should have done, the relationships be- 
tween my own scientific and religious think- 
ing.” Frank admission, “science represents but 
= aspect of human experience.” And what 

your own philosophy as to “Death, or Life 
(Chapter V.)? 


*DeKruir, PAuL Why them 
alive? Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1936. 
293p. $3.00. 

A gripping story of the pitiful human beings 
that science is attempting to help, written in 
the typical forceful DeKruif style, with the 
accent on children. A _ cold-factual, revealing 
analysis of the factors that prevent the possi- 
bilities of medicine from becoming the common 
of poor and needy; “children or dol- 


author’s burning question to our 
“civilization.” 


*Dreu., H. S. Healthful living. Whit- 
tlesey House, Book Co., 
©1935. 354p. $2.5 

Twenty concise, an chapters on prac- 
tices that will bring comfort and longevity, ex- 
cellent for both those who think too little, and 


Press, 1935. 231p. 


too much, about their physical condition. ‘Man 
does not die; he kills himself.”—Seneca. 


*Gray, G. W. New world picture. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 1936. 
402p. (Atlantic Monthly Press.) 


An explanation of matter, divided into three 
parts: (1) ““New Eyes’ instruments employed ; 
(2) “Macrocosm’’—inconceivable, though meas- 
ured, largeness of the universe; (3) “Micro- 
cosm”—inconceivable, though measured, small- 
ness of the atom. Latest discoveries, such as 
new particles and waves, and theories equally 
new, such as Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, 
are presented as accurately as nonmathematical 
language will permit. 


***McComs, E. V. The doctor of the 
north country. With a preface by 
Logan Clendening. T. Y. Crowell Co., 
1936. 238p. $2.00. 

A doctor’s reminiscences, giving rare in- 
sight into human nature both fine and foul. 
Laughter and tears are close together in these 


rare stories, which all doctors—but so seldom 
their patients—have heard. 


*PITKIN, W. B. More power to 
you! A working technique for making 
the most of human energy. Garden 
City Publishing Company, Inc., ¢1933. 
298p. $1.00. 

A handbook of instruction in the methods of 
“breaking in” the human engine to the ever- 
increasing pace of present-day living. Are you 
easily irritated, weary at four in the afternoon, 
sleepy when you wake? Do you find it hard to 
“get started” on, and harder to finish, a task? 
Author Pitkin lets you in on the secret of 
personal energy and its efficient expenditure. 


**SANDE, RENE. Health and human 
progress. An essay in sociological 
medicine. Preface by Edouard Herriot. 
— Company, 1936. 278p. 


A scholarly presentation of the many factors 
—occupational, , educational, 
inherited and environmental, and many others 
—that aid or hinder medicine and sanitation 
in keeping the health and prosperity of hu- 
manity at the higher level. 


*Sears, P. B. Deserts on the march. 
Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma 


A dramatic volume on dust storms, floods, 
and their effects—physical, social, economic— 
with vigorous argument that a scientific democ- 
racy should pay attention, and restore the for- 
est and grassland for the protection of future 
generations. 


***SHIRAS, GEORGE. Hunting wild 
life with camera and flashlight. A 
record of sixty-five years’ visits to the 
woods and waters of North America. 
Lake Superior region. National Geo- 
Society, c1935. 2 vols., 450p. 
eac 

Priceless photographs by the originator of 
the “self-taken” animal pictures, with accom- 
panying text, are reprinted from twenty-six 
years’ accumulation in The National Geographic 
Magazine. They are a record of sixty-five years’ 
continuous visiting to the woods and waters 
of North America. Peerless natural history. 
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****WesTAWAY, F. W. The endless 
quest; 3,000 years of science. Hillman- 
Curl, Inc., 1936. $5.00. 

A fascinating history, summary, explanation, 
and anthology of the scientific knowledge of the 
human race. In over a thousand well-written 
pages Dr. Westaway sets forth and explains, in 
so far as simple explanations are possible, 
facts and theories of all branches of science, 
from the profoundest physical theories to the 
creation of life. Mathematical exposition has, 
for unfortunate but n reasons of gen- 
eral clarity, been reduced to a minimum; sim- 
ple, clear, elementary explanations have been 
attained. Two indices, one of “Names,” the 
other of “Subjects,” make the location of facts, 
theories, and personages quick and easy; 
Endless Quest is not only an easily read, easily 
understood compendium of science, but also an 
excellent reference or intermediate reference 

1 for ele tary and advanced students of 
any branch of scientific learning. 


Juveniles 


ATKINSON, AGNES A. Blinky: a 
biography of Ringtail. The Viking 
Press, 1935. 100». $1.50. 

Presents with vividness and accuracy the 

story of a ringtail, a member of the raccoon 
family. Actual photographs taken of this ani- 
mal which runs at night make up the illustra- 
tions. For intermediate grade readers. 


BIRNEY, HOFFMAN. Ay-chee, son of 
the desert. Philadelphia, The Penn 
Publishing Co., c1935. 112p. $2.00. 

A story of a seven-year-old Indian boy ex- 
periencing the culture patterns of his people, 
simply told and attractively illustrated. Suited 
to readers of grades 2, 8, and 4. 


Cory, Davip. Cowbells and clover. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1935. 128p. $1.00. 
A series of short stories about farm animals 
ay fowls. Illustrated with photographs. Suited 
to the level of second and third grade readers. 


Cory, Davip. Lone Star. Grosset & 


Dunlap, c1936. 128p. $0.50. 

Brief stories built around an Indian youth 
and his associates in family and class. Re- 
veals in an interesting way culture patterns of 
different tribes. dapted to ability of 9, 10, 
and 11-year-old readers. 


DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Ted and 
Nina have a happy rainy day. Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., c1936. 32 
unnumbered pages. $0.50 

Rainy Saturday experiences in the home in 
—_ style with attractive mechanical and art 
atures. Good for children’s school and home 
libraries for youngest readers. 

Dyott, G. M. Nip and Tuck: a true 
a4 of two Himalayan bear cubs and 

their friends. The Viking Press, 1935. 
8p. $1.25. 

n account of trapping, transporting, and 
training jungle animals for a zoo, in narrative, 
with two baby black as the central fig- 
ures. Suited to the intermediate grade reader. 

Hess, FJERIL. The mounted falcon. 
— Company, 1933. 328p. 
adventures of an American _ 
who goes to vakia to do social work 


to Czechoslo 
the direction of Dr. ‘Alice Masaryk. 
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HOLLING, HOLLING C. The book of 
Indians. Platt & Munk Co., 1935. 126p. 

A series of stories of Indians of the W 
giving interesting facts of culture patterns ‘is. 
tinguishing different groups. Book suited to 
level of intermediate grade reader. Illustrations 
and marginal decorations are excellent. 


Ives, VERNON. Jaufry the knight 
and the fair Brunissende, newly re- 
vised from the original Provencal. 
Holiday House, 1935. 124 2g $2.00. 

One of the best juveniles of the yee. and a 
remarkable example of fine bookmaking, this 
Arthurian romance is of great interest to stu- 
dents of medieval literature, being a careful 
prose translation of the R de Jaufre, com- 
posed by “an unknown troubadour 
turies dead.” 


KELLEY, Cora. Up in the attic. II- 
lustrated by Dorothy B. Wells. Bruce 
Inc., ¢1935. 30p. unnum- 


A group of twenty-five brief poems relating 
the experiences of a - with toys and pets 
in her attic playroom. ‘or early elementary 
grade pupils. 


LAMBERT, CLARA. Talking wires. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1935. 
72p. $2.00. 

A lavishly illustrated grade-level book con- 
cerning telephones, in three parts: I, describ- 
ing the construction and operation of the sys- 
tem; II, ten dramatic stories of emergencies 
met by prompt telephonic communication; III, 
brief comments on the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and research. 


LEAR, EDWARD. The nonsense 
Rand McNally and Co., 1936. 


Action illustrations in good color. Two pages 
devoted to each letter in the alphabet. Carry- 
ing a full-page illustration with title, a non- 
sense verse and a statement using the letter 
emphasized. 


MONTGOMERY, R. G. Carcajou. Illus- 
trated by L. D. Cram. The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1936. 263p. $2.00. 

An animal fiction story of unusual interest, 
set in the Colorado Rockies, revealing the strug- 
gle of a young Indian trapper in his efforts to 
conquer a wolverine, a freebooting villain of 
the wilds. Suited to the level of intermediate 
and junior high school readers. 

_WEBSTER’s elementary dictionary: a 
dictionary for boys girls. Ameri- 
can Book Co., c1935. 739p. $1.20. 

The 38,500 words have been selected from 
printed matter actually studied and read by 
boys and girls. While the advantage of this 
method over that of selecting from literature 
read by all is debatable, there can certainly be 
no question about the fact this is the most at- 
tractive dictionary from the standpoint of format 
yet published. Librarians will now have to stop 
saying dictionaries are not to be read through 
from cover to cover, for this one might conceiv- 
ably be read like a storybook. 


O. A parade of an- 
cient ani Illustrated by H. C. 
Millard. gag Y. Crowell pany, 


| 
a story of ancient life on 
_ the land is again told, in a style suited for 


ones 
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children from six to ten years old, and admirably 
and profusely illustrated. In turn are fea- 
tured the great lizards of land, sea, and air, 
the birds, the first of the “hairy ones,” the lazy 
birds and “Old Saber-tooth.” Progressive 
stories of the horse, the camel, and the elephant 
are interestingly presented; how did the ele- 
phant get his trunk? Narrator itnall has told 
a snappy story for youngsters. 


Reprints 
FRANCE, ANATOLE. Penguin island. 
Grosset & Dunlap, c1909. 344p. (Uni- 
versal library.) $1.00. 

A Swiftian satire on human history from the 
dake of myths to our own day. The conclusion 
is still timely. Lovers of satire should not 
leave it unread; lovers of Anatole France will 
have read it t already. 


KALLET, ARTHUR, and SCHLINK, F. J. 
100,000,000 guinea pigs. Dangers in 
everyday foods, drugs, cosmetics. Gros- 
set & Dunlap, c1935. 312p, $1.00. 

Thirticth printing in thirty months, cham- 
pioning the cause of the hoodwinked 
consumer. 


KANTOR, MacKIntay. Long remem- 
ber. Grosset & Dunlap, 1936. 41lp. 
1.00. 
we splendidly spectacular novel of the Civil 
War and the Battle of Gettysburg. A gorgeous 
success of 1934, it should prove a hardy per- 
ennial. 


KIPLING, Rupyarp. Tales of India. 
Rand, MeNally & Co., 1935. —~ 


(The Windermere series. ) $1.00 
A score of immortal stories, including Se 


More, P. E. Selected Shelburne es- 
says. Oxford University Press, 1935. 
ey (The world’s classics, 434.) 


Essays by the distinguished humanist on 
Criticism; Lafcadio ares Christina Rossetti; 
The Greek anthology; George Gissing ; Thoreau’s 
journal; Chesterfield; Sir Thomas Browne 
SheVey; Thomas Henry Huzley; Jonathan Ea. 
wards; Viscount Morley; Oxford. women, and 
God, together with a charming preface in which 
the author explains genesis and intention. 


RENAN, ERNEST. Life of Jesus. With 
fifty ane by Rembrandt. Albert 
0 


& Charles Boni, c1936. $1.00. 
The classic life of Christ 

The French original appeared and was — 

lated into English in 1863. Sometimes inaccu- 

rate, but still fresh in its poignant sincerity. 


Wacner, C. A., ed. Prize poems: 
1913-1929. With an introduction by 
Mark Van Doren. Albert & Charles 
c19386. 247p. (Bonibooks. ) 


Surveys a decade and a half of American 
S. Eliot 
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WALTON, IZAAK, and _ COTTON, 
CHARLES. The compleat angler, with 
an introduction by John Buchan. Ox- 
ford University Press, c1935. 322p. 
(The world’s classics, 430.) $0.80. 

A beloved classic, finely edited. “. . . 
transcript of old English country life,” writes 
John Buchan, “a study of the folk-heart,” com- 
parable only to Gilbert White’s Selborne and 
the Pilgrim’s progress. 


Warp, HENSHAW. Evolution for 
everybody. Originally published under 
the title, Evolution of John Doe. Gros- 
set & Dunlap, c1925. 354p. $1.00. 

In three parts: descriptive of forms, adapta- 
tions, selections; evidences from fossils, 
butions, structures, embryos, blood types, and 
others; history of observations and researchers, 
with some attention to recent thought on the 
matter. Dramatic but not sensational style; 
no quarreling with theologians. 


WILDER, THORNTON. The bridge of 
San Luis Rey. Albert & Charles Boni, 

1936. 235p. (Bonibooks.) $1.00. 

With its eighteenth-century Peruvian setting, 
drama snatched from five human hearts, and 
the ironical framework provided by Brother 
Juniper, who tried to justify the ways of God 
to man, this little masterpiece of a decade ago 
has still to be equaled for beauty of style ona 
perfection of form. Ten illustrations by Amy 
Drevenstedt. 


VIZETELLY, F. H. How to speak Eng- 
lish effectively. A guide to the art of 
correct enunciation, with a list of some 
words often mispronounced from coast 
to coast. Grosset & Dunlap, Publishers, 
c1933. 260p. $1.00. 

A new printing of a very useful book, written 


by a lexicographer noted for his open-minded- 
ness and high standards. 


Textbooks 


BuLounT, R. E. The science of every- 
day health. Allyn and Bacon, 1936. 
415p. $1.20. 

Nineteen chapters of practical, teachable 
health iafermetion, with liberal modern illustra- 
tions, and enlarged biographies. 


Boyer, P. A., CLARK, A. S., GoRDON, 
H. C. and SHILLING, JoHN. A learning 
guide in general science. Lyons and 
Carnahan, c1934-1935. 355p. $1.28. 

A comprehensive laboratory manual for use 
with any or all of twenty-four high school 
texts. Contains many teaching devices, and 
covers twenty-four diversified units. 


BRYANT, LAURA. Two-part songs for 
sight reading. American Book Co., 
1935. 64p. $0.36. 


CANBY, H. S., BAKER, J. B., GILLUM, 
MARGARET, and CARTER, OLIVE I. High 
school English. Book IV. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1985, 402p. $1.20. 

Completes “a y-knit and _  carefully- 
planned program of English work for the high 
school,” built upon three principles: 
progress, learning by doing, and learning 
upon past experience. 


) 
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: would be king, and The courting of Dinah 
- Shadd. Poems: Gunga Din, The ballad of East 
7 and West, Mandalay. Five page illustrations in 
n 
t, 
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i- 
or inson, Sandburg. Valuable introduction. 
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CuaRK, A. M., and KNox, JAXON. 
Progress in English. Book Il. Gar- 
den City, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., c1935. 513p. $1.40. 

to develop in secondary school stu- 
dents the ability to use spoken and written 
English correctly in such activities as are com- 
mon to ordinary experienee.” 


Cops, anaes F. Health for body 
and mind. . Appleton-Century Co., 
©1936. 

A generous book covering health-education 
courses for high schools, emphasizing practical 
hygiene. Dramatic action photographs and 
full-page posters feature the illustrations. The 
chapters on mental health are particularly time- 
ly as foundations for cooperation in social 
hygiene measures becoming increasingly neces- 
sary in our complex civilization. 


Corpts, ANNA D. The new path to 


reading. My second . Ginn and 
Co., c1936. 126p.~ (Revised edition.) 
$0.52. 


——_—_—_—— My next book one. Ginn 
and Co., c1936. $0.52. 

Supplementary readers to be used after the 
basal primer and Book One of "this series. Writ- 
ten to afford “‘much easy reading,” employing 
vocabulary and skills previously acquired. 


CRENSHAW, B. H., Srmpson, T. M., 


and PIRENIAN, Zz. M. Commercial 
algebra. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935. 
174p. $2.00. 


A complete text of practical algebra intended 
for use in a three-hour, one-semester college 
course. The fundamental operations, equations 
simple and quadratic, graphs, exponents, radi- 
cals, and logarithms, series, and statistics are 
all presented in light of application to commer- 
cial problems. 


DANN, Hous. Hollis Dann song se- 
ries. Book I. American Book Co. 
*c1935. 156p. $0.80. 


DANN, Hous. Hollis Dann song se- 
ries. Book II. ~ eee Book Co., 
1935. 215p. $1.00 


DEMING, F. R., NERDEN, J. T. 
Science in the world of work: Vol. I. 
Applied mechanics. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1936. $1.28. 

trade school 


a into real-life of vity. 


Vol. II. Applied physical science. 
282p. 1936. McGraw. $1.48. 

sound, electricity, simple 
ects; very practical. 

ELWELL, F. H., and FowLkes, J. G. 
Instructional teste in bookkeeping. Key. 
— Book Company, c1935. 32p. 


ELWELL, F. H., and FowLkgs, J. G. 
Instructional tests in bookkeeping for 
high schools and colleges. World Book 
Company, 1934. 92p. $0.36. 
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ELWELL, F, H., and FowLxkgs, J. G. 
Instructional tests in bookkeeping for 
high schools and colleges. Teacher’s 
Book Company, ¢c1935. 


Ety, J. T., and Beaver, A. C. Office 
appliance exercises. The Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., 1935. 68p. $1.60. 


FEARON, E. H. Intensive boo 
ing and accounting. The Gregg Pu 
lishing Co., c1935. 422p. $1.80. 

A text for high school students containing 
the principles of bookkeeping and accounting. 
Written in trend with » More concentrated 
accounting courses. 


FLETCHER, G. L., MOSBACHER, IRVING, 
and LEHMAN, SIDNEY. Unified physics, 
matter in motion. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., ©1986. 662p. $1.80. 

Abandoning the traditional units of 
physics, this text motion of transla- 
tion, rotation, and vibration and includes all the 
phenomena. diagrams are new and enlight- 
ening, problems and formulas made clear, and 
a distinct up-to-dateness is apparent—as in the 
sections on appreciation of music, color print- 


ing, three-dimensional photographs, radio, tele- 
vision, relativity. 


Interesting, understandable, not too difficult 
for minds in motion. 


FIscHER, F. A., and GREENE, G. G. 
Rational mechanical drawing, first year. 


Milwaukee, The og Publishing Co., 
c1935. 128p. $0.45. 


MATA R, 


F. History of the 
United States. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
1986. 615p. $1.60. 


textbook for Junior H United 


igh School 
states in 1922, but revised 


J. T., and Corrrett, H 
LOUuISE. From then until now; old 
world background of our civilization. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
01986. 421p. $1.36. 

A textbook for the upper elementary grades. 
Organized into twelve units; it covers the period 
from the primitive peoples to present. 

Hacar, H. A., WILSON, LILLIAN G., 
and HUTCHINSON, E. LILLIAN. The 
English of business workbook. The 
Publishing Co., c1934. 128p. 


Hate, C. H., and ToBin, J. E. Con- 
trast and comparison: a book of essays. 
Prentice-Hall, 19382. 476p. $3.00. 


HALTER, HELEN. Society in action; 
a guide for the social studies. 
Company, 


Inor 
1936.  332p. 


FRIEND, and SHULTz, 
HAZEL. A first book in home economics. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. | 


aR 
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A textbook in social science organized into 
50 brief units. 


HAnnaA, P. R., ANDERSON, GENEVIEVE, 
and Gray, W.S. Peter’s family. Ilus- 
trated by Clarence Biers and others. 
Scott, and Company, c1935. 


96 

4 supplementary social science reader for 
first grade children. The first unit of social 
studies material published in connection with 
the Curriculum Foundation Series. Emphasizes 
specialized reading activities. 


Harris, JESSIE W. Study guide to 
everyday food problems. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1935. 152p. $0.48. 


HERRINGTON, EVELYN M. A guide- 
book for homemaking. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935. 330p. 


HOPKINS, MARGUERITE S. Dress de- 
sign and selection. The Macmillan 
Co., 1935. 196p. $1.75. 


How to draw with pen, brush, and 
ink. Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pel- 
ham, N. Y., c1935. 64p. $1.00 

A little book with an amazing variety of 
lines and effects, with forty-nine “prize draw- 
ings” by high school students. 


HuBBELL, J. B., and Beaty, J.O. An 
introduction to poetry. The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 617p. (Revised edi- 
tion.) 75. 

The delightful and tremendously helpful first 
edition appeared in 1922. To this revision two 
new chapters and over 200 new selections have 
been added. Offers technical apparatus, crit- 
icism, and examples necessary for a good ele- 
mentary knowledge of English and American 

together with an opportunity to com- 
pare the new and older poets. 


JACKSON, EUGENE, and ScHWARTz, 
I. A. New approach to French. Long- 
wre Green and Company, 1935. 381p. 


Aim: “to present very simply to students in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges the elements of 
French pronunciation, grammar, and reading.” 
Divided into 124 lessons, of which about 19 are 
reviews. Does not use the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. 


Kotruorr, I. M., and SANDELL, E. B. 
Textbook of quantitative analysis. The 
Macmillan Co., c1936. 765p. $4.50. 

comprehensive volume, using three sizes 
of type to indicate material for (a) an elemen- 
tary course, (b) an advanced course, and (c) 
detailed information. Up-to-date in respect to 
the physical, electro, and colloidal chemistry 
involved in analytical work; presenting newest 
reagents and techniques. 


LEAVELL, U. W., BRECKINRIDGE, ELIZ- 
ABETH G., BROWNING, Mary, FOLLIs, 
Hattix The friendly hour readers. 
American Book Company, 1935. 

A thoughtfully-planned Lang of readers by 
a group of teachers who have both a thorough 
knowledge of children and a modern point of 
view in education. There is abundant mate- 
rial to enrich the pupil’s expanding mental 
and social development. The wholesome content 
puts strong emphasis on building attitudes and 


appreciations and the poems, articles and stories 
are suited admirably for use in the units which 
usually form the modern curriculum. 

The pleasing format and illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of this set of books. 


The 
vocabulary load is light, but adequate and de- 
velops naturally. 


LESLIE, L. A. The teaching of Gregg 
shorthand by the functional method. 
une Publishing Co., c1935. 229p. 


Lewis, E. E., ROEMER, JOSEPH, 
MATHEWS, W. L., Woopy, CLIFFORD. 
Adventures in dictionary land. For use 
with Webster’s dictionary for boys and 
girls. American Book Company, c1936. 
Three books. 81p. in each. $0.20 each. 


Exercises for use with the new Webster dic- 
tionary for boys and girls. 


MARIE, JEANNE S. French pronun- 
ciation. Philadelphia, Plank Printing 
Co., 1935. 70p. 

Phonetic drills in 137 sections, each with vo- 
cabulary and sentences for practice. Does not 
use the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Mercier, L. J. A. College French. 
F. S. Crofts & Company, c1935. 558p. 


.00. 

Strictly for college students. Each of its 36 
lessons contains illustrative sentences, discus- 
sions of grammar, lectures, suggestions for free 
composition. Uses the International Phonetic 
Alphabet 


RaNnsoM, J. C. Topics for freshman 
writing ; twenty topics for writing with 
appropriate materials for study, se- 
lected and edited by John Crowe Ran- 
som. Henry Holt and Company, c1935. 
514p. $2.00. 

Sixty-odd prose readings (mostly contempo- 
rary, and decidedly tempting to the general 
reader) selected as points of departure for class 
discussion and the writing of papers. Speci- 
men topics: “Coeducation,” “Literature and Sci- 
ence,” “The Land,” “The Movies,” “Reforming 
the College.” 


RICHARDSON, W. L. World writers: 


a book of readings by types. Ginn and 
Company, c1936. 627p. $2.00. 
Selections from Oriental, Classical, European, 
British, and American literature, arranged by 
types and chronologically. General and special 
introductions, footnotes, outline of literature by 
countries cst.) biographical dictionary and 
glossary (34p. ). pronouncing index. Spanish 
literature seems to be represented by Don 
Quixote and the windmills, and two ballads. 


Roses, Jose. Cartilla Espanola. 
F. S. Crofts, 1935. 110p. $1.00. 

For beginning students. Emphasizes vocab- 
ulary, idiom, and realia. Aims ‘“‘to present in 
living, colloquial Spanish and in 24 short chap- 
ters—one for each hour of the day—an ade- 
quate picture of daily life in Madrid.” 


ROSENBERG, R. R. Essentials of busi- 
ness mathematics. The Grege Publish- 
ing Co., c1935. 310p. $1.20. 


student's text in principles and practice 
of business mathematics. 
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ROSENBERG, R. R. Teaching methods 
and testing materials in business math- 
ematics. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
c1935. 266p. $1.20. 

A supplementary text for the teacher of 
business mathematics. Some of its aims in 
teaching method are to develop speed and ac- 
curacy, to train in problem reading, interpre- 
tation, and solution, and to develop a few 
practical short cuts in calculation. 


STonE, J. C., and MALLory, V.S. A 
first course in algebra. Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., 1936. 510p. 

A comprehensive introductory text in alge- 
bra. The abstract operations of the subject are 
well connected with activities of everyday life 

the use of numerous praetical problems. 
rt biographies on eminent mathematicians 
add to the attractiveness of the book. 


SEBoyaR, GERALD E. Readings in 
English and American literature. F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1935. 673p. $4.00. 

Purpose: to introduce the general student to 
the great names of literature through selections 
representative of authors and periods from the 
beginnings to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but “without boring them by tracing 
sources and reviewing critical battles.” 


SMITH, INA B., and BAKER, FLORENCE 
M. French progress tests to accompany 
French book I. Chicago, Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, cl1933. 60p. $0.28. 
literature, and life, French 
same au rs. 


_ Warp, C. H. Grammar for composi- 
tion. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
01933. 450p. $1.40. 


college grammar text designed to meet the 
demand for “professionalized subject matter.” 


Weaver, R. B. Student’s workbook 
and guide in modern history. Silver 
Burdett Company, c1936. 214p. $0.76. 

A workbook of twenty chapters. Gives a 
survey of the units and calls attention to the 
elements in the units. Most space is devoted 
to “Exercises to Test Knowledge, Understanding, 
and Application.” 


WuicaM, W. H., Jones, L. L., and 
Moopy, J. W. Essentials of commercial 
law. The Gregg Publishing Co., 1935. 


5380p. $1.40. 
A textbook in commercial law divided into 
fifteen parts and forty-two chapters. 


Wirth, F. P. The development of 
America. American Book Company, 
c1936. 772p. $2.20. 

A well-balanced, excellently written high school 
history, organized into topical units which build 
a solid foundation for an understanding of 
our own times. Although the chronological se- 
quence is followed, the author has succeeded in 
effecting a unit organization which prevents 
a mere recital of unrelated events. Pp 
lems, debates, tests, charts, and other exercises 
accompanying each chapter show careful plan- 
ning, and the readings are marked by an in- 
telligent selection of vital materials. This is 
one of those rare textbooks which combine solid 
ability. 
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Wricut, A. A. Words in action; a 
study of the sentence. Henry Holt and 


Co , ©1935. 470p. $1.12. 
much 


tion. 
pupils to perform.” 


Wricut, W. W., and PARKINSON, 
NeELL. Work and play with words. 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 140p. $0.48. 

This is a far cry from the old “blue-back.” 
Based upon all of the authentic vocabulary 
studies of the past quarter of a century and 
organized into units of study from the second 
through the eighth , this speller makes 
spelling a joy both to the teacher and to the 
pupil. of us who are on the lookout for 
creative texts which evidence intelligence and 
imagination no as far as 
spellers are 


Wricut, W. W., Tirey, R. N., and 
ld readers. 
Pioneers; paths and 
trails beyond. Illustrations by Rhoda 
Chase and Grace P. Smith. Johnson 
Publishing Company, 416p, 448, 512p. 
A three- series of basal readers for 
grades four, five, and six. The content consists 
of “made,” adapted and literary selections, the 
proportion of the latter gradually increasing 
through the series. Stories are grouped in 
units on social, scientific, industrial, historical, 
artistic and other topics under psychological or- 
ganization. Mechanical features pertaining to 
such items as illustration, size of print, binding, 
and quality of paper are adequately handled. 


For Budget Over $200 
Professional Literature 


BELL, HuGH M. The theory and prac- 
tice of student counseling. Stanford 
University Press, c1935. 138p. $1.00. 

Primarily it is based on personality test known 
as the Adjustment Inventory. This inventory 
includes home life, health, use of time, emotional 
control, self-feeling, attitude toward others, so- 
cial reaction, attitude toward life, attitude to- 
ward sex, and pathological tendencies. 


BENTLEY, A. F. Behavior, knowledge, 


Principia Press, c1935. 391p. 
‘critical examination of psycho! 


thought and an evaluation of the contributions 
of the several leading schools and individual 
psychologists. Method of presentation is remi- 
niscent of the days of closer association of psy- 
chology and philosophy. 

BERNARD, T. B. Secondary educa- 
tion under different types of district 
organization. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. (Contributions to Ed- 
ucation, No. -) 1985. Cloth, $1.50. 


Bittner, W. S., and MALLory, H. F. 
University teaching by mail. New 
a0. The Macmillan Co., 1933. 355p. 


ing fellow- 
niversity 


BRIGHAM, C. C. 
ship applicants. ‘Princeton 
Press, 1935. 58p. $1.00. 


tresses vocabulary and sentence structure, with 
detailed exercises in recognition and manipula- ; 


oe 


> 
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Some of us have often wondered just how 
committees go about the ticklish business of 
awarding scholarships. As if in aneaerees 
of our wonder, this report to the Social Science 

Council on the method of selecting 
fellows for first-year graduate study is presented. 


Cuapp, F. L., CHASE, W. J., and MER- 
RIMAN, Curtis. Introduction to Educa- 
tion, new edition. Ginn and Company, 
01986. 569p. 


.00. 
revised edition of a standard orientation 
text for teachers in training. 


Conference on three special prob- 
lems in guidance. Professional stand- 
ards in guidance ; Planning occupational 

utures; The economic problem group. 
epartment of Psychology, Fordham 
University Graduate School, 1934. 136p. 


CRAWLEY, S. L. Studying efficiently. 
Prentice-Hall, 1936. 95p. $0.65. 

Neither a scheme for regimentation nor a 
get-wise-quick formula, this practical manual 
decries distractions, dissipations, dawdlings, and 
suggests orientation, organization, concentration, 
motivation. 


Dockeray, F, C. General logy. 
(Revised edition.) Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1935. 576p. $3.50. 

Two things stand out in this revised edition: 
careful attention to the presentation of material 
and an introductory section on “How to study.” 
The first feature manifests itself in the short- 
ened chapters and attention to the page make- 
up. If for no other reason, the second feature 
entitles this text to a high position among 
introductory books. 


Dopce, A. F. Occupational and abil- 
ity patterns. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 97p. (Contributions to 
tion, No. 658.) $1.50. 


Drury, S. S. The care of the pupil. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1935. Tip. $1.00. 

An inspirational lecture in the Inglis series 
at the Harvard School of Education. Arnold’s 
Hebraism versus Hellenism finds expression in 
American education through the private = pub- 

schools, respectively. Some will the 
en. universals” stimulating to 


DUGGAN, STEPHEN. A student’s text- 
book in the history of education. D. 
Co., ¢1936.  486p. 


This standard text has been brought down to 
date by Dr. Harry G. Good, who revised the 
chapter on recent trends. The materials on 
Russia, Italy, and amg have been modified 
somewhat by Dr. 


EuLer, H. L. unification in 
Kansas. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. (Contributions to Educa- 
site. No. 645.) 1935. 92p. Cloth, 


FENTON, NORMAN, and others. The 
delin t boy and the correctional 
Claremont, Cal., Claremont 


Colleges Guidance Center, 1935. 182p. 
$2.00; pa., $1.50. 

A 4 of the Whittier State School’s methods 
based the point of view that treatment 
individual differences among delin- 
quents, and the best results can be obtained 
by “pooling the case studies of psychologist, 
physician, psychiatrist, educator, and _ social 
worker 


HIGGINS, SISTER M. XAVIER. Reduc- 
ing the variability of judg- 
ments: an experimental study. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. 
69p. The Johns Hopkins University 
studies in education, No. 23. $1.15. 


Hoty, R. A. The relationship of city 
planning to school plant planning. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. 135p. 
; to Education, No. 662.) 

1.50. 


Prefaced with a brief history of city planning 
in the United States, this study attempts to 
discover the relations that exist between city 
and school plant planning in America. One 
hundred city plans give only three per cent of 
their printed space to the d of 
Sixty-five school building surveys containing a 
total of 4,188 pages devote only 3.5 pages to 
the discussion of city planning. The author 
makes definite recommendations for better ar- 
ge between city and school plant plan- 
ning. 


JERSILD, A. T., and BIENSTOCK, 
Sytvia F. Development of rhythm in 
young children. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1935. 97p. 

me, authors investigated the ability of children 

to keep time to music at various age levels 
during preschool years in order to study the 
effect of certain factors on the child’s perform- 
ance. The factor of physiological development 
during the ages two to five seems to te the 
most important factor in development of 
rhythmical ability. 


JONES, G. Extracurricular activities 
in relation to the curriculum. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. 99p. (Con- 
— to Education, No. 667.) 


A study of twenty-eight extracurricular ac- 
tivities in their relation to the curricula of 269 
high schools. The writer’s conclusions point out 
that the school paper, music organizations, dra- 
matics, and debating are tending toward a defi- 
— eee status in the American high 
schoo! 


JONES, L. M. A factorial analysis of 
ability in fundamental motor skills. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. 100p. 
{reo Contributions to Education, No. 665.) 


in technical language, this study of 
the motor skill of 2,094 college men has es 1 
significance for the teachers of ree cai ag educa- 
tion. If the recommendations are justified by 
subsequent investigations, present practices in 
=. wr of physical education will have to be 
mi 
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Linpsay, E. E., and HoLuanp, E. O. 
College and university administration. 
The Macmillan Co., 1930. 666p. $4.00. 

MARKEY, FRANCES V. Imaginative 
behavior of preschool children. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. 1389p. 

behavior of 54 preschool children was 
studied by the author for several months in an 
investigation of their imagination and make- 
believe behavior. Three groups of children were 
used, ages ranging from 22 to 50 months. A 
scoring technique was devised and the results 
are stated in definite numerical scores. 


Morrisett, L. N. Letters of recom- 
mendation. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 205p. 00. 

Of interest bo’ to placement bureaus of 


teachers colleges and to candidates for teaching 
positions. 


PERRY, EVADNA K. Art adventures 
with discarded materials. Noble & No- 
ble, 1933. 169p. $2.50. 

Hig h suggestive and practical plans for handy 
Pha 2 to “yoo old newspapers, rags, boxes, 
paper sacks, tin cans, spools as materials for 
truly artistic and useful objects. Most of the 
projects may adapted to lower, middle, or 
upper grades. Designs and photographs make 
details plai 


plain. 
PHILLIPS, W. P. The adult depart- 
ment of the Sunday School. Nashville, 
S. S. Board of So. Baptist Convention, 


c1935. 137p. $0.60. 


PRESTON, E. C. Principles and stat- 
utory provisions relating to recrea- 
tional, medical, and social welfare serv- 
ices of the public schools. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. 141p. (Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 661.) $1.50. 

Shows that the greatest advance in welfare 
legislation in the United States has been made 
by those states which, in comparison with oth- 
ers, are well populated and highly industrialized. 
The statutes of many states represent a desire 
to restrict the activities of the public schools to 

directly concerned with the development 
of intelligence. 


Prognostic value o 
trance examination. University of Lon- 
don Press, 1936. 197p. 5 Shillings. 

As applied to medicine, arts, and pure sci- 
ence in Scotland. 


QUAYLE, MARGARET S. A study of 
some aspects of satisfaction in the vo- 
cation of stenography. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 12lp. (Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 659.) $1.50. 

The author examines rather intensively many 
phases of the lives of 63 Satisfied and 61 Dis- 
satisfied stenographers. The traits of the sat- 
isfied group are compared with the traits of 
the dissatisfied group. The implications for 
those who plan stenographic careers are drawn. 
The data are presented in the form of Case 
Findings, 4 brief study of each individual being 
set forth in condensed narrative style. 


university en- 
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_ Rune, J. B. Extrasensory percep- 
a Boston, Bruce Humphries Co., 


$2.50 

When fie research comes from a great 
institution like Duke University and receives a 
foreword endorsement from William MacDougall 
it is worthy of careful consideration even by 
impatient skeptics. The author and his wife, 
both biologists, have applied the methods of sci- 
ence to the alluring possibilities of telepathy, 
mind reading, and clairvoyance. 


Rock, R. T. The influence upon 
learning of the quantitative variation 
of after-effects. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. 78p. (Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 650.) 

: © groups of graduate students in Colum- 
bic ‘University and one group of pre-adolescent 
children were used in controlled experiments in 
an attempt to answer these questions: (1) Are 
money rewards more effective for learning than 
the statement, (3) Are money pen- 
alties more eff to behavior than 
the statement, “Wrong”? <3)” What are the 
relative influences upon learning of rewards and 
aon pana The general results favor money 
rewards. 


SAFARJIAN, N. E. A plan for intc- 
grated classwork. Los Angeles, Cali- 
age Wetzel Publishing Co., 1934. 
1 

Social studies and for the ninth year 
have suggestively bee 

SCHACHERER, arn a I can do 
that! Artists’ and Writers’ Guild, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., c1935. 24p. un- 
numbered. 

A workbook of loose-leaf type for beginners. 
Contains directions paper and past- 


ing into outlined figu different 
rs. Paper is 7 = the work- 


SKINNER, H. C. Psychology for the 
average man. Boston, Bruce Humph- 
ries, Inc., 1927. 119p. $1.25. 

This pop and dable introduction de- 
serves a better juseeee. It deals with the science 
and pseudo science of psychology simply and di- 


SMITH, G. B. Purposes and condi- 
tions affecting the nature and extent 
of participation of adults in courses in 
the home study department-of Columbia 
University. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 86p. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 663.) $1.50. 

Information concerning 60,000 adults in the 
Home Study Department of Columbia University 
is analyzed in this study. The types of persons 
enrolled and their expressed purposes for tak- 
ing the courses for which they are enrolled 
are discussed in connection with the social im- 
plications of the movement. 


*SmiTH, J. J. Social psychology. 


Boston, Bruce Humphries Co., 1930. 
468p. $2.00. 

Stacy, W. H. Integration of adult 
education. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. 148p. 


(Contri- 
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butions to Education, No. 646.) $1.50. 
An intensive questioning of the personnel in 


charge of the chief adult education groups in 
America yields significant findings. 

STANTON, HAZEL M. Measurement of 
musical talent; the Eastman experi- 
ment. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 
1935. 140p. University of Iowa 
Studies: Studies in the psychology of 
music, v. II. $1.50; pa., $1.00. 


Stokes, F. A. A publisher’s random 
notes, 1880-1935. The New York Pub- 
lic Library, 1936. 45p. 

Memorial ure for Richard Rogers Bowker, 
Editor of i. 3 Weekly, Library Journal, 
and American Catalog A t t 
of the American book trade’s development with 
many charming personal reminiscences of pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and librarians. 


SymincTon, T. A. Religious liberals 
and conservatives. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. 104p. 
to Education, No. 640.) 

1.50. 


What distinctive factors of personality are 
characteristic of each of these types? Psycho- 
logical tests are given to 562 cases, the results 
classified, and conclusions that seem to be sig- 
nificant for religious education are drawn. 


_THOMPSON, ELEANOR S. Training 
girls for art vocations: a study dealing 
with four phases of professional art 
employment: textile design, interior 
decoration, costume illustration, cos- 
tume design. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin 
Company, Limited, 1935. 1387p. 

1.25. 

Four specific phases of art work in selected 
secondary schools and colleges were investigated 
in this study to appraise the worth of such 
training in meeting vocational needs in trade 
and industry. A definite hiatus between art 
school training and employment in trade and 
industry exists, according to the main conclu- 
sion of the writers. It was discovered that 
the emphasis in art teaching stressed technique 
instead of creative work, and therein, thinks 
the author, lies a grave weakness. Recommen- 
dations for arts courses in high schools are 


made. 


THRELKELD, HitpA. The educational 
and vocational plans of college seniors. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
ep Columbia University, 1935. 194p. 


Summarizes and interprets the data obtained 
from 4,246 seniors in Pennsylvania colleges and 
universities in 1928 concerning their educational 
and vocational plans. College training and in- 
fluences changed the life career plans of only 
one-fifth of the group. 


WALTERS, J. E. Individualizing edu- 
cation by means of applied personnel 
procedure. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


nel 
scribes personnel methods for grammar school, 
high school, and college, based on actual ex- 
perience and on practice observed in many in- 
stitutions. Part I is a handbook for 
and Part II a centralized 


bureau. A third part describes. methods used 
in central bureaus which can also be used. by 
individual teachers. 


WILuiaMs, J. F., and SHAW, FANNIE 
B. Methods and materials of health 
education. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1935. 331p. $1.65. 

Need for such a book can hardly be ques- 
tioned. The final chapter on the teacher’s health 
is excellent. There is not a single index refer- 
ence to sex education. This can hardly be con- . 
sidered a defect, however, since our school cur- 
riculum generally recognizes procreation as oc- 
curring only in botany and biology. 


Witts, E. V. The growth of Ameri- 
can higher education. 
Dorrance & Co., 1936. 225p. $2.00. 

The origin and development of every type 
of American higher educational institution is 
told briefly. Its chief defects are the lack of 
an adequate index, and perhaps too sketchy a 
treatment of certain phases, for example co- 
lonial colleges. Not as full as Thwing, but use- 
ful as an outline. 


YeaGeR, TRESSA C. An analysis of 
certain traits of selected high school 
seniors interested in teaching. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. 87p. (Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 660.) 

Compares a group of 500 high school seniors 
in general with another group who had ex- 
pressed a desire to become teachers, to deter- 
mine how the two groups compare in character 
traits. The 109 seniors interested in teaching 
excel the group of general seniors in practically 
every trait measured. The girls in both groups 
excel the boys in the same group. The author 
recommends a technique for vocational guidance 
in his concluding chapter. 


For Budgets Over $200 
General Literature 


Berry, W. T., and JOHNSON, A. F. 
Catalogue of specimens of printing 
types by English and Scottish printers 
and founders, 1665-1830. With an in- 
troduction by Stanley Morison. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1935. 151p. 
bds., $14.00. 

Includes some splendid specimens of such 
founders as Caslon, Baskerville, Cottrell, Moore, 
Fry, and of such printers as James Orme, John 
Humfreys, Cambridge University Press. Many 
leaves have been printed separately in order 
to suit the style of the type. 

CARPENTER, EDWARD. Towards De- 
mocracy. — & Charles Boni, 1935. 


4730. $1.00. 

Cc Mr. Carpenter’s greatest work, this 
series of Whitmanesque poems presumes to be 
an interpretation of our age. 

JEHLE, Mimi I. Das deutsche kunst- 
marchen von der romantik zum natural- 
ismus. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
1935. 196p. (Illinois studies in lan- 
guage and literature, Vol. XIX, Nos. 
1, 2.) $2.50. 

The literary fairy tale has attracted German 
authors of all periods. A detailed scholarly 


L 

: 

y 

1935. 278p. $2.50. 


(in German) of the ~ from 
ovalis and Tieck to Theodor Storm. 


KLEISER, GRENVILLE. How to speak 
in public. Funk & Wagnalls Com any, 
533p. (Revised edition.) 

manual of elocution and public roeaking: 
with numerous exercises and ms for 
practice. 


LLoyp, GLapys. Puzzles for parties. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1935. 95p. $1.00. 

Are you puzzled about what to do at your 
next party? Do your entertainments lack life, 
zest, laughs? Does the room remain too cool 
in spite of a hot furnace fire? Pass some of 
the posers presented on these pages, and watch 
the fun begin. If your icebreaker doesn’t 
work, try this little book. Fun for all, and 
all for fun. 


LyMAN, D. B. The great Tom Fuller. 
University of California Press, 1935. 
198p. $2.25. 

seventeenth-century divine, called by 
A... “the great Tom Fuller.” wrote single- 
handed England's first dictionary of national 
biography. The first adequate biography of 
Fuller since 1874. 

McLEAN, MARGARET P. Good Amer- 
ican speech. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1935. (New and revised edition.) 
313 

ihcisimiets and educated, with thorough 
training and long experience in teaching Eng- 

by means of applied phonetics, Mrs. McLean 
handles scientifically the specific pronunciation 
problems of Americans. Invaluable for teach- 
ers and students of spoken English. 


MEILHAC, HENRI, and HALEvy, Lupo- 
vic. Carmen: opera in four acts. 
(Libretto written for Georges Bizet) 
after the story of the same name by 
Prosper Mérimée. English text by 
Spencer Norton and Helene Carpenter. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 


lish texts of the standard operas, of which 
the Its “singability” has been 
tested in Ban translation is “rea- 
colloquial rather 


sonably taithfal” the diction 
than stilted. 


MILLER, MRS. MADELINE SWEENY. 
Footprints in Palestine; where the East 
begins. Commendation by Viscount 
Allenby. All paoteereghe by J. Lane 
Miller. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
01936. $2.50. 

oly Land seen through the eyes of one 


cere account of Palestine today in terms of its 
traditions rather than its present and future 
development. Historic points are described in 
relation to their Biblical significance. Zionist 
activity | receives incidental mention 

ap PP to be in the picture. 


Morcan, G. C. Great chapters of the 


Bible. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
c1935. 379p. $2.50. 


Forty-nine chapters, selected by vote on a 
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basis of human appeal, with analysis and com- 
mentary by G. Campbell Morgan. 


Morrow, G. R. Studies in the Pla- 
tonic epistles. Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1935. 226p. (Illinois 
studies in view and literature, Vol. 
18, Nos. 3, 4.) $3.00. 

Noting the present tendency not only to re- 
gard epistles VII and VIII as authentic writ- 
ings of Plato, but “to look with indulgence 
upon even the most suspicious” of the thirteen, 
has devoted chapters to epistles VII, 

III, XIII, and II, has assembled much 
valuable collateral material, and has —— 
all the epistles, following in general the 
of Burnet, 


PATRICK, CATHARINE. Creative 
thought in poets. Columbia University, 
New York City, Archives of Psychol- 
ogy, N 178, , April, 1935. 74p. $1.00. 

n ex to study the actual production 
of poems laboratory conditions. Fifty- 
five publishing poets and 55 non-poets were in- 
terviewed, shown a picture, asked to compose a 
poem and talk constantly during the process. 
Conclusions: the poets followed their character- 
istic method; the creative process has four 
stages: “preparation, incubation, illumination, 
and verification or criticism.” 


Porter, C. F. Technique of happi- 
ness. Macaulay, 1935. 209p. $2.00. 

A wise minister tells many intimate stories of 
those who sought his advice while they were 
seeking happiness. ee. stimulating, 
ght: “The kingdom of 
is within you.” 


Ricuanneow, E. E. The way of the 
Orient. Foreword by Curtis Lee Laws. 
Travelog by Mrs. Grace P. Richardson. 
The Judson Press, c1935. 


heaver 


103 
erenions on the religious cultures of 
India by an American Christian traveler. 


_ZweMer, S. M. The origin of reli- 
gion. Based on the Smyth lectures 
delivered at Columbia Theological Sem- 
inary, Decatur, Ga., 1935. Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, 1935. 256p. $2.00. 


Examines primitive religions and concludes 
that religion came by revelation, not evolution. 


For Budgets Over $200 
ANDERSON, WILLIAM. Local govern- 


ment and finance in Minnesota. Uni- 
Minnesota Press, 1935. 


35 -00. 

this comprehensive study of the various 
forms in force in Minne- 
sota’s local u makes many sugges- 
for in the present sys- 


C., and Coutson, H. H. 
A source book’ for medieval economic 


326 | 
| 
— 
The translators, experienced in opera direction 
d dramatic art. envisage a series of modern 
_Meditates reverentliy about old 
pany, ¢1936, 467p. $2.50. 
materials study of medieval 
economic history. arranged topical 
rather than on a chronological hese 
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DoweELL, A. A., and JESNEss, O. B. 
The American farmer and the export 
market. of Minnesota Press, 
c1934, $2.00. 

Deals wi th present-day economic nationalism 
in relation to American agriculture. 

FRANCK, H. C. China: a geograph- 
ical reader. Travels in many lands. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 1935. 


256p. $0.96. 


An interesting account of China arranged in 
20 chapters. Contains good illustrations. 


GARLAND, C. M. Depressions and 
their solutions; economic, moral, and 
philosophical aspects. The Guilford 
Press, c1935. $2.50. 

“The object of this brief treatise is to present 
the economic, moral, and philosophical aspects 
of the problem of depression.” 

GARRETT, MITCHELL B. The estates 
general of 1789; the problem of compo- 
sition and organization. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., c1935. 268p. $3.00. 

A scholarly and solid study of a significant 
phase of French history based upon an ex- 


haustive examination of the memorials and 
pamphlets. 


GOOLRICK, J. T. Fredericksburg and 
the Cavalier country; America’s most 
historical section; its homes; its people 
and romances. Richmond, Va., Gar- 
ae & Massie, Publishers, c1935. 92p. 


1.00. 

“Through these sketches of old homes there 
runs, threadlike, the history of a section more 
intimately connected with events from colonial 
days to the Civil War than any other.” 


Harris, C. W. The Hebrew heritage: 


a study of Israel’s cultural and spirit- 
ual Abingdon Press, c1935. 


37 

. a study of cultural and religious 
backgrounds and the presentation of the en- 
vironment which affected the Hebrews through- 
out their early history.” 

HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH, and RaGs- 
DALE, MARTHA. After three centuries: 
a typical New England family. Balti- 
more, The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1935. 274p. $2.50. 

“Belongs to the new science which deals with 
the quewth and qualities of a population. It 
is a combination of sociology, » eu- 
genics, geography, and history.” 


Hutton, Laura. The single woman 
and her emotional problem. William 
Wood and Company, 1935. 151p. $1.50. 


“It is Repent that it may offer some guidance 
to those people, 


older friends in positions of 
responsibility, the even 
— to whom they bring their diffi- 


International bibliography of his- 
torical sciences. International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1933. 509p. $10.65. 
Paper, $9.90. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 
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Deals with the books of 1933. It is written in 
French. 


JESNEsS, O. B., and NowWELL, BR 
A program for land use in Northern 
type study in land utili- 
zation. niversity of Minnesota 
Press, 1985" 3838p. $2.50. 

A study of the unwise land policies of the 
past which produced a serious situation in 
Northeastern Minneso The authors suggest 


ta. 
a program which will eliminate the mistakes of 
the past. 


JOHNSON, R. U. Your hall of fame. 


New York University, 1935. $1.50. 

This brief volume tells of the origin and 
development of Hall of Fame, a division of New 
York University created in 1900. based 
on the i that the history of the world is 
chiefly the biography of its great men and 
women. 


LEHMANN-RUSSBUELDT, OTTo. Hit- 
ler’s wings of death. boy Telegraph 
Press, c1936. 159p. $1.50 

A study of Germany's Air Force. It sets forth 
the main aims of National Socialism and then 
discusses air power as a factor in the rearma- 
ment of Germany. 

LEYBURN, J. G. Frontier folkways. 
University Press, 1935. 291p. 


A comparative study of eight frontier societies 
with a view to examining the manner of their 
social adaptation. 


MCCLELLAN, G. B. Modern Italy. 
am University Press, 1933. 319p. 


“The story of the unification of Italy and of 
her rise to her present position as one of the 
great powers of Europe.” 


NEWCOMER, MABEL. An index of the 
taxpaying ability of the state and local 
governments. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 85p. $1.05. 

a report of an important phase of 
an * investigation now being carried on for 
the purpose of developing measures of educa- 
tional need and acasee , ability of states to 
support education . . 

***NyMAN, R. C., Smit, E, D. 
Union-management cooperation in the 
“stretch-out.” Labor extension at the 
Pequoit Mills. Yale University Press, 
1934. 210p. $3.00. 

A study in industrial adjustment, made pos- 
sible through five years of cooperation. 

Rippy, J. F., and NEusoNn, J. T. Cru- 
saders of the jungle. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
©1936. 401p. $3.50. 

Traces “in broad outlines the origin, growth, 
and decline of the principal missions on oe 
frontiers of tropical South America recon Me 
colonial period.” It is divided into three boo! 
of twenty chapters and is well illustrated. 

RUSTGARD, JOHN. The problem of 
poverty: a plain statement of economic 
fundamentals. D. Appleton-Century 


Co., Inc., 1936. 289p. $2.00. 


The author discusses the “ of ‘ye + 
and hours of labor, of unemployment, of 
effects of the machine, of the farmer’s plight, 
of the concentration of capital, of Connie, of 
currency inflation, and of the system of pro- 
duction and distribution of consumable goods.” 


SCHRIEKE, B. Alien American: a 


tains a study of the Chinese and Japanese in 
np my en Mexicans and Indians, and the South 


SINCLAIR, UPTO: 
Upton Sinclair, 1985. 
on the depression 
the California E P I C campaign. 
ten in the form of a play. 
STEVENSON, R. A., and VAILs, R. S. 
Balancing the economic controls: a re- 
view of the economic studies of the 
employment stabilization research insti- 
tute, University of Minnesota. The 
University, of Minnesota Press, 1935. 


96 

eral discussion of economic planning; II, re- 
view of studies dealing with economic activities 
of Minnesota; III, discussion of government 
control and the free working of the price sys- 
=F IV, a program of regional economic plan- 
ning. 


SWENSON, JOHN R. Why on earth 
did it happen? the geographic factors 


island. 


ession 
124p. $1.00; 


during 
ts 
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‘THREE NEW 
GREGG BOOKS 


OUR LIFE, By L. Jongs. 
Training for handling personal business trans- 
actions and a general understanding of how 

functions. Replete with social values. 


Text, $150; Workbook $0.80 


a FOR EVERYBODY, By 
Joun T. A. Exy and Dr. Danrer Srarcu. 

and fundamentals that apply to the 
= every walk of life. Emphasizes 


= Ey for office workers, and salesmanship 
al to obtaining Li 
mship for everybody............. $1. 
PRACTICE, PART I—BOOKKEEPING, by 
Narsan H. Lenert and Dr. Epwarp Mc- 


Namara. The b 
ing book 
tion and . Lar 
tains 


out four different 
50 


Teachers are invited to send to our 
nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto Lendon Sydney 


[May 


iti American history. Dallas, 
Texas, Company, 
256p. $2.00 

A valuable book which “emphasizes geographic 


consists of twelve units 


VuiacHos, N. P. Hellas and Hellen- 
ism: a social and cultural history of 
ancient Greece. Ginn and Co., c1936. 
428p. $3.00. 

. + @n attempt is here made to 
tical, social, and cultural elements 


WorMAN, E. C. Youth without jobs: 
ra review of changing conditions affect- 


and a fresh sampling 
M in service to 


Association Press, 
$1.00. 

is little ae is an attempt to review 
some of the forces that are now at work in 
our social, economic, and political setup; to 
note cs trends of service in the associations 
[Y. M. C. A.] and to appraise in the light of 
from the field 


some of program 
features of recent months.” 


or Budgets Over $200 
Natural Sciences 


BUEHLER, E. C. Free medical care: 
socialized medicine. Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., c1935. 360p. (De- 


bater’s help book, volume II). $2.00. 
Outlined arguments pro and con, followed by 


m separate points of view by, nationally 
known physicians. Recommended for all stu- 
dents of health, economics, civics. 


Gautier, R. Quarterly bulletin of 
the health organization. Volume IV, 
No. 3. Publication Department of the 
League of the Nations, Geneva, S., 
1935. 499-630p. Annual Sub., $2.50. 
Single } No., $0.65. 

discussion of international medical 
standardization of sera and 
hormones; world-wide charlatanism. 


HAYNES, WILLIAM. Men, money, 
molecules. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 


history of commercial 
chemistry from ancient times to the present 
effects of chemical synthesis of commodities and 
luxuries on the markets of the 


Hew, L. M. The physical world. 
P. Son & Co., c1936. 566p. 


world. 


Home chemist (Do-it-yourself se- 
ries.) How to set up and operate a 
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eT ns. e 

Press, 1936. 208p. $2.50. : 

Prepared under the direction of the Board of 

Trustees of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. It con- 

Po of Hellenic history and to present these as so 
many aspects of what is after all an indivisible 
whole.” 

1936. 186p. $1.50. 

- “Cultural physics” on the college level; 
marked by accurate descriptions of phenomena 
ked and devices rather than formulas. Mathemat- 

Ypes of business 70 ical relationships are not wholly avoided, how- 

: 2 ever. Into the standard topics astronomy and 

chemistry are injected where logical. Distinctly 

ing diagrams. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1936) 


home laboratory, with full instruc- 
tions for numerous experiments and 
tests. Prepared by the he editorial staff 
of Popular Science Monthly. Grosset & 
Dunlap, Publishers, ¢1935. $1.00. 


k for the amateur 


chemical tricks 

HortH, B., and Horts, A. C. 
101 things for girls. todo. Being a re- 
view of simple crafts and household 
subjects. J. B. Lippincott Company, 


most artistic 
' besides thumb-twiddling in your spare 


MEAD, MARGARET. Sex and tempera- 
ment in three primitive societies. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, c1935. 


ning 
marriage, d fi life in 
‘ai 


ity—even as 


RAMIGE, E. A. Contem; 
cepts of time and the the Gok 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 


The Stratford Company, ¢c1935. 


$1.50. 
summary of both concepts, anal- 
ogous because God is linked with eternity in 
A sort of “Einstein’s 
theory” of religion, in that—just as time is 
more complex than wenties minutes on a clock 
—God is no simple Bu 


SNYDER, T. E. Our enemy the ter- 
mite. 


and control. Profusely illustrated. 
STaFForD, G. T., DeECook, Harry B., 
and Picarp, J. L. Individual exercises: 
selected exercises for individual con- 
ditions. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1935. 1llp. $1. 00. 
Physical exercises adapted to many specific 
needs, as blood pressure high or low, constipa- 
tion, "gat feet, girth great or small, ‘and many 


others—even neurasthenia! “Stick-men” draw- 
ings make all movements plain. 


SUTHERLAND, HALLIDAY. Laws of we. 


Sheed and Ward, 1936. 270p. $2.50 

Exceedingly frank on social customs that are 
founded on biological principles. After several 
chapters on controversial sexual questions, the 
economic policies of nations as affecting popu- 
lations are given earnest statistical and inter- 
pretative treatment. Striking chapters _ 
Birth Control; Use and Abuse of Alcohol; 
ulation and Food Supplies; The Next Wee 
How Nations Die. 


HOUR. 
READERS 


Mivprep ENGLISH—THOMAS ALEXANDER 


Spot, Pre-Primer; Jo-soy, Primer; 
Fruienps, First Reader; WiNGs, 
Second Reader; Wipe Winvows, Third Reader 


“Children eagerly read these five fascinat- 
ing Happy Hour Readers—there seems to 
be something happy about them besides the 
name.” These readers are colorful, human, 
modern, full of verve and action. Carefully 
controlled vocabulary based on Gates and 
Thorndike lists. 


Write for descriptive folder 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
8-10 South Fifth Street, 


Boston, 
chemist. It includes experiments in analytical, ee 4 
A semi-popular book on the habits of the ter- : 
mite, written by a government entomologist 
vestigating the lives ie wood- 
1936. 180p. $2.00. Emphasis is on termite 
Stimulating creative talents, this book offers : 
practica! instructions in the artistic use of 
paper, leather, linoleum, beads, cloth, gesso, 
a and dyes, raffia, and metal. Illustrated 
by — designs and diagrams, half-tones pic- 
tur’ 
time 
335p. $3.00. 
Details of atti 
New Guinea. F 
men and women—recogni in our own c = 
ized society—are to be glimpsed in the psy- 
chology of the savage, but there is much arti- 
= HAPPY 
CO) 
WORKBOOK 
IN 
| ARITHMETIC 
128 pages, 
. Abundance of | 
Simplified weorlng aystem. Number of correct answers 
3. Introductory helps pupils. 
6. Interesting problem 
9. Answers 
10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 
ii: Priests pupils 
i Rea San afford to use it. Cost less than | 
Series: ARITHMETIC TABLET 
In quantities, 120 each, inet, postage extra. P| 
FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
| 


The Development of America 


By Dr. Fremont P. Wirtn, Professor of the Teaching of History and Chairman 
of the Division of Social Science, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


1936 


It is confidently predicted that this book will be considered one of the 
outstanding high school textbooks of the year and one of the preeminent 
United States histories for senior high school students. 


Dr. Wirth’s varied training, his broad and reliable scholarship, his rich 
teaching experience qualify him to an extraordinary degree to prepare a 
completely successful book of this type. _ 


The organization of the book is a fine example of the correct use of the 
unit plan. The early history of our country is presented in almost chrono- 
logical order (Units One to Five, inclusive); but later phases are treated 
topically (Units Six to Eleven, inclusive); and finally, in Unit Twelve, “Our 
Political History Since 1869,” there is a resume of that period in chronological 
order with suitable cross references to the topical treatments. By this 
method the book combines the advantages of both the horizontal and vertical 
unitary plans and is far more easily understood and interpreted by the high 
school pupil. 


This book represents understanding rather than information. 


There is no sectionalism in the new text. It is a fair and unbiased inter- 
pretation of the history of the United States as a whole. 


Consider the learning apparatus: (1) Each unit is preceded by a preview 
and followed by a reading list, including general accounts and primary 
sources which are actually available in the average high school and with 
the pupil’s understanding; (2) each chapter is followed by a series of ques- 
tions on the text, projects, problems for investigation, oral reports, debates, 
comparisons and contrasts, vocabulary drills, identifications, map exercises, . 
and charts. 


Further Information in Regard to 
This Important New Textbook Will 
Be Gladly Furnished by the Publishers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


The first book to deal comprehen- 
sively with the problem of remedial 
instruction in reading in the upper 
grades and high school. 


Remedial and 
Corrective 
Instruction 
in Reading 

By 


JAMES MAURICE McCALLISTER 
Ph.D. 


Director oF PerRsonnet SERVICE 
THE Herzt Crry Junior Caicaco, 


ASED largely on recent experi- 

mental data, this book offers a 
‘strictly up-to-date and scientific treat- 
ment of its subject and gives specific 
instructional procedures adequately il- 
lustrated by many authentic case studies. 
Presented in the book is a practical and 
efficient program for effective remedial 
instruction in the upper grades and high 
school, the important features of which 
are the provision for correlating instruc- 
tion in such content subjects as Social 
Studies, Mathematics, and Science with 
guidance in reading, and the emphasis 
on the utilitarian value of proficiency 
in reading. $2.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 W. 32nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards 


Iroquois publications are scholarly, distinctive, practical, and modern. 


Tue Iroquois Arirametics—Enlarged Edi- 
tion, by DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 


Tue Iroquois Geocrapuy SERIES AND Work 
BOOKS, by Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston 


Tue Iroquois History SERIES FOR THE 
Grapes, by Southworth and Southworth 


Steps to Goop Encuisu, Grade Seven and 
Grade Eight, by Ahles and Lawlor 


Beacon Licuts or LireratTurRE SERIES, by 
R. W. Chamberlain 
Books I, II, III, I1V—for the last four 
years of high school 


(@ Beacon Licuts or Lirerature, Grade 7 
(To appear in June) 
Beacon Licuts or Lirerature, Grade 8 
(In preparation) 
Encutsh Exerctses—Dnritts anp Tests, 1936 
Edition, by Griffeth and Walker 
For any of the high school grades 
Our Surrounpincs—AN ELEMENTARY GEN- 
ERAL SCIENCE, Revised Edition, by Clement. 
Collister, and Thurston 
Tue Iroquois Science Nore Book, 1936 Edi- 
tion, by Collister and Stanton 


For physics, chemistry, and other science 
classes 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Atlanta Office: 424 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


HEALTH TEACHING 
that gets the 
and 


08 there to stay! 


The success of your health program dependsin 
large measure on pupils habitually doing what 
their lessons teach them is best for their health. 

When you seat them in the American Uni- 
versal Better-Sight Desk, you make it possible 
for them to sit naturally and continually as 
they should to protect their eyes and health. 
This is health teaching that is not left to 
chahce... health teaching that is there to stay. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 
ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY SCHOOL AND OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
150 Third Avenue, North 214 South Gay Street 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 


T. H. PAYNE COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
State Distributors 
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Classroom ture posters and interesting pamphlets 
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Professional Books in Kdueition 


‘The. Beginning Superifitenident 


Everyday of the Countr 


& 


E. Professor of Education anit Deas the School of 
Education, T. R. CoLe,, Professor of ducation, and J. Associaiey 
Professor of Education, University, of Washington. ‘ 
This, new ‘text ‘offers*an exceptionally pmictical and at sam Stime stimulating 
preparation for the superintendency of the relatively smiall school system—such a 
as is ustally found in the small fity, the town, of the consolidated district# 
ritten by forward- looking men ‘who hgve ‘all had wide firsthand experience in this 
field, the book one to inspire. confidence; and every page of it.is replete with con- 
crete, reliable, up- pto-date, information. To be published in September. 


A Workbook for Observation i in 
Practice Teaching | 


By Joun Harvey Director of College of E m poriay 


Emporia, Kansas. 


4 


Lal This workiinnk is designed to guide the student through one semester’ $ site in prac- 
tice teaching.& In addition to providing definite tasks in observation; it aims to’induce’ 
the students to interpret what they obsefve in terms of fundamental principles of 
educational’theory; and also to weigh values on important issues inj teaching. Its 
arrangement allows great flexibility in the order of t es treated, so that the oe 
may be readily adapted to the programs of any teacher-ttaining class. To be publisi 
in September. 


| 


Teacher. Revised Edition 


By Franx f. Formerly Principal of the Rock County Rural Northal 
School, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Ss An entire rewriting of this practical text on rural school teaching and management)” 
brings ‘it tho Eoroughly up to date and in line with modern educational theories “a 
practices. Throughout it is shown how thé best of present-day educational ‘pr 
cedures may be practically adapted to rural school needs. Much up-to-date informa 
tion has also béen added, making the whole book rich in detail and concretely, ibe prate 
To be published in September. 
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